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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
= — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
pl cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 
insertions, 20 
9 insertions, 
cent. 


r cent; 6 


r cent; 3 

r cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 

per cent; 12 insertions, 40 ad 
A. I. ROOT. 











BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

-F. OHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Hlinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. lltfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


wad 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
or = N whe in 

.00; Ww mova at SN 

eefor 1 deaiersin 
(sez & HONEY, \ 
n ( ¥ | roiejybas , 
Bent. by mail postpaid. > | apiarian Supplies. | 
by mony and pads, |. Imported Queen j 

Put your emp on 
every c etter, 
per, book, or enything 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular, A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 27c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 30c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Unless you put your name on the boz, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 


responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing te send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 


100 Colonies of 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES | 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDATION FOR SALE, with every thing need- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send fora circular, to 
8-2d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 

Rose Hiuu APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


The Oldest Bee Paper in America—- Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
‘The first number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 

974 West Madison Street, Chicago, mh 


Comb Foundation Machineo 
$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUK ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and oe mailed on ap- 
plication. A. I. R , Medina, Ohio. 


Tae ABC or Bee Courone 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoflice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90 ; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00 ; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


A ovale Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
above. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 

With The American Bee Journal ($2 00) 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00) 
‘** The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange. ..(1 00) 
** California Apiculturist 1 00 

The American Bee-Keeper 
The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 
All of the above Journals 


With American culturist ($1 50) 
* British Bee Journal (1 00) 
Prairie Farmer 
Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American (3 20) 5 
Fruit Recorder and Co’ Gardener (1 00) 1 7 
U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50) ° 2 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00) 


[Above rates include all postage.] 
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Thornton’s Report 


Foul Brood, To Cure. 

Foul Brood (Pond) 

Fuel, Smoker,To Make.... 

Hasty’s Invention 
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Honey, Relative Price of | 
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Tomatoes, Honey-dew from, 556 
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Honey rom Basswood 


HOTICE TO BEE- KEEPERS. 


The undersigned, having experience and skill in 
handling bees and manufacturing hives, offers his 
services a8 manager or assistant in the apiary, and 
would be glad to correspond with bee- keepers’ who 
carry on a large business, and who may need the 
help of one who understands each part of it. 

Refer to Ed. GLEANLNGS. 

ll-id D. F. SAnace, Metins, Ohio. 


“VANDERVORT 


COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list 
11-3d JNO. VANDERVORT, Lace y\ ‘ville, Pa. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees, All — of Job Printing done. Cir- 
culars free. Addre 

10-94 JT. FLETCHER, West mene © Pa. 


J OB PRINTI N G. 
Cheap! Cheap!! Cheap!!! 
Circular free. E. =. COOK, abycer rd. Mass. 


EES “AND QUEENS F FROM MY APIARIES. 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
Circular on n application. 


IoniA Co., MICH. 


3tfd 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, 





| litta 





565 | Thoroughwort.......-......+! 57 | 








MARKETING HONEY, 


Send 15¢c for Dadant’s pamphlet on Harvesting, 
Handling and Marketing Extracted Honey. 

You will get many times the value of your FIF- 
TEEN CENTS in the hints and ideas that it will give 
you. Address 


Chas. Dadant & Son, 


litfd ‘Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hl. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


State QUANTITY, AND PRICE AND QUALITY. 
Address 


Chas. Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, Hancock Cov, i. 


LABELS FOR 
HONEY TUMBLERS 





This price in- 
er. 


g them to bord 


your name and 
A. I. ROOT, Mepina, O. 


honey printed on 


aper assorted col- 
te paper, for $1.50 


The above label with 
address and source of 
ors, or gummed wh 

00 per 5 


per 1000, or $1. 
cludes trimmin 


~<+£ 
The above 


Lox 
Pe 4 


ONEY- 


BASSWOOD 


4.7 


and source from ungummed glazed 


-25 per 500. 
r 100, or $1.00 per 1000. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


, or $1 


pe 


a 
-75 per 1000. 


on weesemes glazed paper assorted col- 


th your name and address 


4 


source left blank for 15c 


was gathered, 
white paper, for 
prices include trimming to border. 


bel printed w 


PURE 
Re 


ed. 


e 
label with name and 


+ 


e@ 
~ 


~ 
The above la 


which the hon 


ors, or gumm 
These 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following de tion, oF at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Honey Eolumn. 





$1.00 idiiiaina: 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
vut charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 











Those whose names agvane below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

‘ Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably | 
receive the most orders. S al rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any | 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you Goethe? Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 
*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O 10tfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 3-2 
*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.5-5 
*C. G. Dickinson, Sou. Oxford, Chen. Co., N. Y. 6-12 
*F. H. Scattergood, New Garden, Col. Co.,O. 10-11 


10tfd 





Hive Manuficturets. 


Who to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.10tfd 
8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 10tfd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 2 





Department for those who wish to be considered 
SQUA RE MEN ‘ 


Names will be inserted in this Department free of inten the 





first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.—MATT. 5: 23, 24. 


We whose names appear below do not know that 
we have asingie dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 

avor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best 
to render satisfaction. ~ 


+ Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 9tfd 
M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, J ackson Co., Mo.9tfd 
A. Thomas & Co., Colerain, Mass. fd 
- Moore, Mor, pa. gt event Co., Ky. 9tfd 
1 Ww. Stanley & Wyoming, Wy. Co., N.Y.9tfd 
“eo Bro’s, Menepna, abasha Co., Minn. 10tfd 
Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., 

C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
E. Best, Best's, Lehigh 
. B. Miller & Son, Wakarusa, Elk. Co., Ind. 
. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 10tfd 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 10tfd 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Montcalm Co. wn ee 4 
J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., 


Ne ta 
Byron Walker & Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. —_ 
J. Lay oe Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ill. tfd 

D. Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. otf 
J. T. “Wilson, yg Woodford Co., Ky. 9tfd 
J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E 8: Station, Iowa. 10tfd 


i tas 
Pay 


PPP on 








Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names or 
all those having honey to geil, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, J would not adv vise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near pam. Sr ere 
— can loo atterit, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

peveton, awd home market. For 25 cents we can urnish little 
pear dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 

1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
“+ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 


boards to hang up of 
for Sale, ’’ — 
os read aan 
price. 








CITY MARKETS. 
New YorkK.—Honey.— We are selling honey and 
wax at prices ranging as follows: Best white in 1-lb. 
sections (no glass), per Ib.,22@25c; fair, 19@21c; best 


| white in 2-lb. sections, glassed, per lb., 18@22c; fair, 


| 15@17e; best dark, in 1-lb. sections, no glass, 
| 15@16e; the same in 2-lb. sections, glassed, 





r lb., 
aise 
Ordinary grades 1@2c less per lb. than above prices. 
Lest white extracted, per lb.,10@lle. Best dark 
extracted, per lb., 74@8's¢. 

Beeswax.—Prime yellow finds ready sale here at 
B2c. H. F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, Oct. 25, 1882. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote you No. 1 white com) 


honey in one-pound sections at 23@25c, and two- 
Pa. 10tf | 
10ttd 


pounds at 20@23c. Extracted at 9@10c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE. 


57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 25, 1882. 


CuiIcAaGo.— Honey.— Our 
tions are 6c. for dark and 

Beeswax.— Choice lots, 25c. here. 
24c.; dark to good, 17@22c. 

Chicago, TL, Oct. 23, 1882. ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


present market quota- 
for light extracted. 
Bright yellow, 


Detroit.— Honey.— The honey market is now 
quite brisk, = the demand is fully equal to the 
supply, though the light-colored is much preferred. 
I have just obtained 18% cents for alot of dark com! 
honey, which, six weeks ago, would have brought 
only 15 cents. White comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions is bringing a yg cents; dark, 16@18 cents. 

Waxr.— 20@25 ce A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Mich., Oot, 24 24, 1882, 


CLEVELAND.— Honey. >,Honey is in moderate but 
steady demand at 21@22c for first-class white, 1-lb. 
sections; same age in unattractive packages 
Sells at 20@21c; 2-lb. white, first-class, 1 . Sec- 
ond-grade honey about 2 cts. less. Buckwheat honey 
is unsalable in our market. Extracted in barrels, 
dull, holding 10@12 cts. Extracted,in tin pails and 
cans, 14@15c, as to size of pail. Beeswax, 25@28e. 

Cleveland, O., Oct. 19, 1882. A. C. KENDEL. 


I want to buy good white clover or basswood hon- 
ey to develop the trade in extracted honey in this 
section. State quantity and price, and, if possible, 
what it will cost set down in New Bedford or Bos- 
ton, Mass., or in New York. May send barrel or keg 
as sample. . C. PotTrer, Fairhaven, Mass. 


I will pay 10 cents a pound for clover or linden 
extracted honey, small packages, the former kind 
preferred. Send sample before shipping. 

A. B, WEED. 

75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich., Oct. 24, 1882. 








WE have on our 3, 5, and 10 cent counters, some 
very pretty sea-shells. If wanted by mail, the price 
will be just double the above. 


WE have now in stock the “glass honey-pails, de- 
scribed and illustrated in last number. Price 8&c. 
each; 75c. for 10, or $6.50 per 100. Sample by mail 
for 15 cents. 


WAXED Strings, for sealing up the Jones honey- 
pails air-tight, we can now furnish for5 cents per 
doz., 60c per hundred, or $2.00 per thousand, If 
wanted by mail, send 10 cents per hundred extra. 
They will answer also for all kinds of glass or earth- 
enware jars intended for cement. Printed direc- 
tions for use, with each package. 
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Publisher and Proprietor, 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


NO. 36. 


QUEEN-CAGES, 


Way THIN easy reach, upon my desk, lies the | 
vy Official Postal Guide. So many of my custom- | 


ers write their addresses so indistinctly, that 
I never feel just right until I have looked up their 
postoflices in the Guide. 
by all postmasters. 
ing: ‘*The Postmaster General has consented to a 


temporary suspension of the ruling excluding queen- | 


bees from being sent in the mails; but when offered 
for mailing they must be put up in accordance with 
Section 223; and so soon as they are found to injure 
the person of any one handling the mails, or soil the 
contents of the mail-pouches, this order will be re- 
scinded.” 

Section 223 has nothing to say about a double wire 
screen; hence, aceording to the Postal Guide, noth- 
ing of the kind is required. Postmasters and postal 
clerks know nothing about a double wire screen 
for queen-cages, but they do know that the contents 
of the’mail-bags must not be soiled, and that their 
own precious persons must not be injured. But let 
us Suppose, for the sake of argument, that, accord- 
ing to the exact letter of the law, queen-cages do re- 
quire a double wire screen, would it not be just as 
well to use Our common sense in the matter, and 
make our queen-cages in such a manner that no 
harm would come to the mails nor to the persons 
handling them, even if the double wire screen were 
omitted? By the way, 1 think that an extract from 


NOY. 1, 1882. 


Published Monthly. 


This Guide is the one used | 
In this Guide I find the follow- | 


No. 11. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 10 
or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 10 cts, 
Additions to clubs ma made at club 
rates. Above are all to be sent to ONE PosT- 
OFFICE. Clubs to different postoffices, NOT 
LEss than 90 cts. each. 








in 1878. 








| 
a letter just received from friend Good would fit as 
well here as anywhere. It is as follows:— 


| ‘** Friend Newman said I should tell Doolittle that 
| my cage was not according to the letter of the law, 
| but according to the spirit, and say that ‘the letter 
killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.’ ”’ 


But what friend Doolittle said about honey oozing 
from the candy, and daubing the outside of the cage, 
| is, to my mind, much more important than his re- 
marks about a double wire screen, because the law 
(and common sense) expressly say that the order will 
| be rescinded if the conteuts of the mail-pouches are 
| soiled. I wrote to friend Good, asking him if he 
| could tell how it happened that the outside of the 
cage sent to Doolittle was daubed with honey. 
Here is his reply :— 


**As to this oozing business, I am satisfied that 
this is an exception and not the rule, as friend Doo- 
little is the only one who has complained about the 
honey oozing out of the cage. I account for it in 
this way: The grain of the granulated sugar is very 
hard and dry; so much so that it requires several 
days for it to become soft and thoroughly saturated 
with honey. If the feed is mixed and put into the 
cages soon after mixing, considerable of the honey 
will soak into the wood, while if the mixture is al- 
lowed to stand a few days, and then the surplus 
honey be drained off, the sugar will then hold the 
honey, and keep it from soaking into the wood. I 
have a few times this summer mixed feed ard used 
it at once, and I suppose friend Doolittle must have 
received a cage in which the feed had just been 
mixed. As J have said before, the principal thing is 
to get the feed just right; if it is soft, it will leak 
out; if dry, the bees will dig into it and let it rattle 
all over the cage.”’ 


Perhaps one more paragraph from friend Good’s 
letter will be of interest; he says:— 
“Last summer I ordered a queen from D. A. 
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Jones, and when she came the queen and bees were 
all dead. I then sent Jones one of my cages, telling 
him how the feed was made. He sent the’ second 
queen in my cage, and she came through all right. 
ast week I received a letter from Jones, and he 
says that he has adopted my kind of cage and feed, 
and finds them just the thing. He sent me a queen, 
as a present, iu one of the cages, and she and the 
bees came through all nice and clean and lively — 
not a dead bee in the cage.” 

The cage that I sent to friend Doolittle, in which 
he found two dead bees, was returned to me con- 
taining a queen and bees. The queen arrived in 
fine condition, and not a bee was dead. From friend 
Good I have received a cage containing becs, and 
every thing was in fine order: bees were all alive 
and lively, and the cage was neat and clean. Dur- 
ing tbe past season I have received queens from 
Hayhurst, Viallon, Henderson, and several others, 
and all have arrived in good condition, bees ard 
queens lively, and the cages neat and clean and law- 
abiding. Although I have replied rather critically 
to friend Doolittle, I think his article was timely, 
and will do good, because queen breeders are quite 
apt to forget that in sending queens by mail they are 
placed entirely upon their good behavior — one case 
of the mails being soiled, or some one being stung, 
would, if reported, cause queens to be thrown out of 
the mails, and they would, probably, never be ad- 
mitted again. 

HOW LONG BEFORE SHIPPING QUEENS SHOULD THEY 
BE CAGED? 

I believe the most of us breeders try to, ship 
queens as soon as possible after they are caged; 
but, is it best todo so? Here is a friend who thinks 
not, and perhaps he is right; listen to what he says: 

Friend H.:—It may not be new to you, but I think 
queens go through the mails safer and with less lia- 
bility to injury, if they are taken from the hives and 
put into the mailing-cages with their attendant bees, 
and allowed to remain there quietly 24 or 35 hours 
prior to shipment, as they then have time to reduce 
themselves, as they naturally do before leaving the 
hive in swarming. Pushed right off in the mail, 
they are full of eggs,and can not save themselves as 
well from rough usage as when reduced. 

JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 

Holliday’s Cove, West Virginia. 

The majority of my queens are caged about 3 P.M., 
and go off the next morning on the 9:30 train. 

SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

From Ann Arbor, Mich.,a correspondent writes as 

follows:— 


I have about.600 Ibs. of extracted honey, and be- 
tween 200 and 300 Ibs. in 2-lb. sections: no market 
for it. One old woman from the country could sup- 
ply this city. 


Now, J should ask for no pleasanter task than that 
of developing a market for extracted honey in Ann 
Arbor or any other city. First, I should put the 
honey up in tin pails of the following sizes: pints, 
quarts, and two quarts. I shou!d use twice as many 
quart pails as 2-quart, and twice as many pint pails 
as quart. I shouldadorn the front of each pail with 
a neat label, and upon the back of the pail I should 
place a ‘Take Notice” label; that is, a label ex- 
plaining in regard to the candyirg of extracted hon- 
ey, how to restore it to the liquid state, etc. I know 
that a great deal has been written in regard to the 
importance of having packages neat and attractive, 
and adorned with handsome labels, but I do not 
think that it is possible to make a package too at- 
tractive. We can not compel people to buy our 
wares, but we can make the wares so attractive that 
there will be something about them that will say, 
“Buy me, buy me.” I should make some honey- 
stands, similar to the one in the Sept. JUVENILE, 





and, after placing upon the counter, I should ar. 
range the honey something like this: Upon the 
counter, in front of the stand, I should place the »- 
quart pails, and upon the first or lower shelf the |- 
quart; and upon the second or upper shelf the pint 
pails. Before taking the honey to market I should 
allow it to become candied perfectly solid. I know 
that candied honey does not present so fine an ap- 
pearance as liquid honey, and in order to show cus- 
tomers how the honey appears when liquified, | 
should fill some four-dram vials with honey that had 
been heated nearly to the boiling-point. The sourc- 
es from which the honey was gathered can be «ut 
from one of the large labels, and pasted in a spiral! 
direction around the vials of honey. In the top ot 
my honey-stand I should bore some shallow holies, 
and in these holes I should place,in an upright posi- 
tion, my sample vials of honey. I have watched 
would-be purchasers of honey, and they will take 
out these vials of honey, hold them up to the light, 
and exclaim, ** Well, that does look nice!” Thus you 
see we appeal to the eye fully as much as though «/! 
of the honey were in the liquid state. I should also 
have a pint pail of each kind of honey melted and 
set in behind the honey-stand. One of the 3-cent 
tinned-iron spoons should also be handy, and, when 
every thing else failed, a grocer could appeal to the 
customer’s taste. I have noticed that this “ last ap- 
peal”’ usually “fetches ’em.”’ I should nev r at- 
tempt to sell extracted honey to a grocer who hail 
never handled it. I have tried it a great many 
times, and succeeded in a few instances. I sbould 
visit every reliable grocery-store in a city where I 
wished to develop the honey market, and, if satis- 
factory arrangements could be made, should leave 
honey to be soldon commission. A great many gro- 
cers have never handled extracted honey, and, if 
honey is left with them to be sold, they should be 
thoroughly instructed in regard to the matter. | 
should try to call upon such a man at atime when 
he is not very busy, have a good long chat with him, 
thoroughly posting him in regard to all of the objec- 
tions that might be raised against the honey. Any 
one who has extracted honey to sell can not do bet- 
ter than to obtain friend Dadant’s little book on ex- 
tracted honey. I have had honey, put up in Mason's 
fruit-jar2, on sale in several stores this fall; but as 
soon as I carried the little tin pails of honey to the 
same places, not another jar has been sold, and | 
have been obliged to bring the jars home, while the 
little pails of honey were going off like hot cakes, 
PAY FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Away back in the first volumes of GLEANINGs | 
remember reading something like this: ‘‘ We are 
prepared to pay for any new and valuable matter; 
but unless the writer has had the care of a consider- 
able number of colonies, the chances are much 
against his article being considered one we can at- 
ford to pay for.” Lately I have seen nothing in rc- 
gard to the matter, and quite a number of would-be 
correspondents have quizzed me as to the “ profits o! 
the business.’’ Only a few days ago I received a let- 
ter, from which I extract the following :— 


“I believe I must write something for GLEAN- 
INGS one of these days. Will you tell me what is the 
rospect of pay for the articles where accepted’ 
s Mr. Root ever pay any but old experienced bec- 
keepers? Howdid you get your position on the first 
age, and keepit? I have thought that you might 

e some relative of Mr. Root’s.” 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Rogersville, Mich., October, 1882, 
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Friend Hutchinson, I am very glad of the 
opportunity of answering the concluding 
item of your excellent paper for this month, 
and I wish, too, to take the liberty of ans- 
wering exactly as I would if you were not 
present. I feel sure you will not be puffed 
up, or made vain, if I do here, in a public 
way, commend you a little. 

It was in the Jan. No., 1878, that friend 
IIutchinson’s first article appeared, and I 
wish every one of our A b © class could 
turn to that article and read itnow. There 
is nothing very learnea about it, but, on the 
contrary, our friend was just a beginner, 
with only about half a dozen hives. He 
could not well be much of a teacher, for he 
was, aS you might say, only in his A b C’s 
himself’. Notwithstanding all this, I re- 
marked, as I ran my eye over the letter, 
- Unless [ am very much mistaken, this 
young man will some day make his mark as 
a writer on bee culture.” Do you wish to 
know why? It was mainly because of the 
honest simplicity of his statements, and his 
details of the faithful industry with which 
he searched for knowledge. He is by no 
means a superior writer, and, begging his 
pardon, I should judge he has nothing more 
than a fair common-school education; nei- 
ther had he much means to commence in the 
husiness. With him, it seemed to be rather 
fortunate for the rest of us that his means 
were limited, for otherwise he would not 
have given us the home-made buzz-saw ta- 
ble that he some time ago described and to- 
day figures in this present number. I had 
really forgotten to state that he is no relative 
of mine. I never saw nor heard of him un- 
til he wrote me in regard to bee culture. I 
have been pleased to note, that, while he 
held the first place in GLEANINGS, his writ- 
ings were also gaining a prominent place in 
other bee journals, and I have several times 
watched him with a little anxiety to see how 
he would stand the‘ fire’ of public criticism 
when it came. I hardly need tell you that 
he has stood it well. I believe I have only 
once given him a gentle reminder, to beware 
about getting entangled in unprofitable con- 
troversy. I have given him for his articles, 
from one to five dollars each, paying him, as 
| do all others, as nearly as I can what I 
think their writings are really worth to our 
readers. The extreme honesty and fairness 
of his articles, and a sincere desire to benefit 
his bee-keeping brothers, is what gives the 
chief value to his writings. I have often 
thought he showed forth in an eminent de- 
gree the spirit of the Master, inasmuch as he 
‘pleased not himself,’ and I found out, 
some time ago, that he is in truth a disciple 
of the meek and lowly Jesus of Nazareth. 
Ilis earnestness, perseverance, and thorough- 
ness, are well shown in his remarks in the 
foregoing, in regard to developing a market 
for the sale of extracted honey. 

I have refused just one article from friend 
Il.; and when I did so I explained to him 
just why, and got in return such kind thanks 
for my advice and suggestions that I have 
always since felt free to advise or suggest 
to him whenever I thought it was for the 
public good. 

Now, friend Hutchinson, it would not be 





strange if you should meet some persecu- 
tion, just because of these kind words I have 
said of you; but I take it for granted while 
I write, that you know how to bear either 
praise or censure, without being harmed 
very much. Have I calculated aright ? 

Now a word to those who wish to become 
yaid contributors. Don’t write until you 
1ave something valuable to communicate ; 
and bear in mind that we always have more 
essays and generalities than we can possibly 
find room for. 





Bee Entomology, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 

SOME HUGE HONEY-DEW BUGS. 

SEND you by to-day’s mail a cage of insects 

i which produce some of the so-called honey-dew. 

I find them on the body of the sycamore-trees, 

also on limbs of the same tree that have been dead- 

ened. They exude the sweet liquid in small drops 

like rain, which fall on the leaves and ground. 
Please name them. A. Cox. 

White Lick, Boone Co., Ind., Oct. 13, 1882. 

Answer, by Prof. Cook :— 

The lice from Mr. A. Cox, White Lick, Ind., are 
immense plant-lice. The are new to me, and, to my 
sore regret, they are ground as fineas powder. I can 
just make out that they are plant-lice. They are all 
dried up, and this, with being put in a box loose, are 
well pulverized. I wish I had them in good shape. 
They are fully ‘4 inch long; and if they secrete ac- 
cording to their size, they ought to furnish a full- 
sized colony with lice-nectar. 1 have written Mr. 
Cox for more of the insects, and hope that I can get 
some to ascertain the species; or if they are new to 
science, to get them described, and christen them. 
Let me urge all, that, in sending insects, they put 
some cotton in the box so that it will not serve as a 
rattle-box in transit. I find in my notes no mention 
of Ice of this kind on the sycamore. A.J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., Oct. 13, 1882. 








A RAILWAY APIARY. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO CON- 
VENIENCE IN EXTRACTING, ETC. 


UR friends will remember that we have 
briefly touched upon the matter of a 
railway apiary in the A B C book. 

But as only a few apiaries have ever been 
worked on this plan, comparatively, we have 
never, until now, been able to give a picture 
of one. Our friends who own the one shown 
in the engraving have made some improve- 
ments in the arrangement of the car, which 
they describe as follows :— 

Inclosed find a picture -of our apiary No. 1, show- 
ing our extracting-car, etc., taken from the8.C. R. R. 
track. With this system, two men can extract the 
honey from one hundred swarms in ten hours. 

M. A. WILLIAMS & Co. 

Berkshire, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1882. 

As a further explanation, we reprint from 
page 800, this volume :— 

As our extracting-car seems to be a new idea to 
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many bee-keepers, we take the liberty to give you | the full frames from the hive to the empty drawer 
a description of it. The car is twelve feet long by | and fill the hives right up with the combs from the 
six feet wide, painted bright scarlet, and trimmed | other drawer. Then we are through with one 
with white, and makes a very showy appearance; | swar m, the time occupied being incredibly short, 
but the car is not for show, by any means. It has a| | Then we are ready for swarm No. 2, and the combs 
door in each end, and two windows on each side with | | from No. 1, when extracted, go into the hive of No. 
double sash, one side being glass and the other wire | 2. Of course, the honey is being extracted inside 
cloth, so that we can have free ventilation through. | the car at the same time. The drawers are so ar- 
Each side of the car is fitted up with two drawers | ranged that the car is bee-tight when they are either 


that hold just ten Langstroth frames. We start out | open or shut. , 
with one drawer full of empty combs on each side. By request they have also given us the di- 


Pushing the drawer alongside of the hive, we take conre shown, explaining the arrangement 


A RAILROAD APIARY, BELONGING TO M. A. WILLIAMS & CO., BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 
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for switching on to the side tracks, with the 
following remarks : — 
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As per request, we inclose a pencil cut of our 
track, which will show how we switch from one track 
to the other. Had not noticed that the original pic- 
ture did not show it. There is one movable length 
of track that easily moves from the main track to 
the switch, on either side. The picture rather short- 
ens the yard, as the distance from the maple-tree to 
the honey-house is greater than the breadth. The 
two rows on the left are chaff hives, and the remain- 
der are Langstroth. The pencil cut will show you 
how we are located as to the depot, railroad, etc. 

M. A. WILLIAMS & CO. 

Berkshire, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1882. 

It will be noticed, that our friends run 
their honey right to the station on this same 
car, so that their honey is shipped without 
the need of ateam atall. Now, by having 
other apiaries along the line of the main rail- 
road 10 or even 100 miles away, where there is 
found unusual pasturage, the car with all its 
appurtenances may be quickly and easily 
transported, and then, with suitable switch- 
es, the honey can be taken with little bother 
and expense. It rather seems to me now as 
if this were a more promising field to devel- 
op than the floating apiary that made such a 
sensation a few years ago. 


rr 


SOME IDEAS FROM THE “BOY BEE- 
KEEPER.” 





REMEDIES FOR BEE-STINGS. 


good.”’ Excuse me, friend Root, for quot- 

ing this text, but last season I had oc- 
casion to write a short article which appeared in the 
October No. of GLEANINGS, 1881, and in which was 
originally a paragraph on the alleviation of pain 
from bee-stings. You were so much at variance 
with my idea, that you struck this portion from the 
manuscript, but I see that no good thing can be hid, 
and others are now inviting your attention to the 
same principles; though when you published some- 
thing to the effect in a recent issue of JUVENILE 
GLEANINGS, it was with doubts and wavering. For 
a long time my theory of bee-stings was like yours — 
nothing would do any good; but by the mere ac- 
cident of smoking my hands to destroy the smeil of 
where I had been stung, I discovered that, for me at 
least, there was yet a balm in Gilead, for a good 
smoking from a hot-blast smoker afforded a timely 
relief tothe wounds. Try it yourself, friend hoot; 
theory is very good, but experience is better. 

THE DRY-EXCREMENT MATTER. 

In regard to the subject spoken of by the corres- 
pondent from Maine, I will also say that I have re- 
peatedly seen bees void comparatively dry excreta, 
though I admit the probability of its being oftener 
of a more moist character; but in either case, so far 


¢é ae all things; hold fast to that which is 





| as my observations extend, they invariably void 
their faeces in a state of repose, and not upon the 
wing. 
| CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES — STILL MORE UPON THE 
SUPJECT. 
( Everybody and his customers are jabbering about 
| queens by mail, water-bottles, candy, etc. A queen 
| passed into my hands early the past summer from 
one of our “big bee-men,’’ as youcall him, and when 
I released the queen I was in a quandary as to bow 
she had come several hundred miles with such food. 
It was necessary, after an effort to moisten it, to 
take a mallet and chisel to get the can!y out, and 
surely the bees would never have eaten it. I don’t 
wonder that so many queens are sometimes lost by 
the amateur, if our criterions give us such speci- 
mens of their skill. When Viallon’s candy was first 
introduced it was supposed to be par e.xeellence, and 
is now, in my estimation, the best yet treated of in 
| GLEANINGS. The sugar and honey, and the saturat- 
| ed sponge, each has its merits and its defects, and 
| SO, perchance, it will be with all other preparations; 

but since the subject is inviting so much attention, 
| I would like to say, as I promised in my former arti- 
cle, something about bee feed. My favorite for 
queen-cages, which, for want of a better name, [ will 
call * Mitcheil’s candy,’’ is very simple of prepara- 
| tion, and may be always on hand. Take common 
stick candy, such as we find at almost every store; 
moisten it a little, after breaking it up into small 
pieces, and work it into a stiff paste — so stiff that 
it scarcely spreads at all, and just moist enough to 
stick in the feed-holes of an Alley’s Peet cage. Fill 
one feed-hole with candy, shortly before caging 
your bees, and they will be comparatively safe on 
the food question, for a journey of several hundred 
miles, water or no water. If the weather is warm, 
the heat will assist in keeping the candy soft; if it 
is damp, the dampness, ditto; but in any ordinary 
journey it will need no assistance, and will never get 
so hard that a few drops of water will not render itas 
g00d as new. If you donot use all the cages you 
have prepared, drop a little water on the candy next 
time, and you need have no fear. We also feed our 
weak colonies with the same, by simply laying the 
sticks of candy across the frames. There is no daub- 
ing nor mussing about it; no bee-feeders, etc., and 
it answers every purpose. It is eaten in preference 
to any thing treated of in GLEANINGS. I have ship- 
ped ali my bees with this candy the past season, and 
refer the readers to my customers, and especially to 
friend Root, as to my success. If I mistake not, I 
have lost only one queen of my own shipment; she 
was probably smashed, 

Hoping that, in these few remarks, you will fird 
nothing amiss, or to the discredit of the boy bee- 
keeper, the witness is with you. 


CHAS. R. MITCHELL. 
Hawkinsville, Ga., Oct., 1882. 


Friend M., I haven’t a doubt but that the 
bee-sting would feel better after I puffed 
some smoke on it, for they always feel bet- 
ter when I don’t puff any smoke on them, or 
do anything else ; and if you will excuse me, 
[ must still hold to the idea, that it is this 
{act that accounts for so many remedies we 
have offered for bee-stings. If I were to 
commence publishing them, I verily believe 
they would fill GLEANINGS from beginning 
to end, and all of them would be sure to 
afford relief too. Puffing smoke on the place 
is a very easy remedy ; but can it be possi- 
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ble the smoke penetrates the skin, and goes 
down into the nerves with the circulation of 
the blood, where the pain is?—Prof. Cook’s 
article in the A. B. /. for Oct. 4, seems to 
pretty nearly exhaust the subject of dry 
feces, and, much to my surprise, he decides 
that it is alla mistake. I confess to being 
very much puzzled at present in the matter, 
and I really don’t know whois right and who 
is wrong.—Even if the Good candy has vir- 
tually, as it would seem, superseded all 
others, it is a sort of satisfaction to talk 
about the other kind, after all. Friend M., 
why not moisten yess mashed-up candy with 
honey, and then it won’t dry up as it does 
with water? 
rT pe Si 
CANDIED HONEY. 


HEDDON’S ‘** CANDID "’ VIEWS. 


VER since I have been raising honey, I have 
4) been retailing and jobbing it on to the market 
more or less in all sorts of receptacles, from 
14 to 25 Ibs., and so on up to kegs and barrels. Dur- 
ing all these years a majority of my customers have 
“preferred candied honey.’’ ‘ Loved it best of all,” 
but at the same time not one in twenty would buy it 
after it had reached that state. Notwithstanding 
that, I have faith that — 
Truth will conquer at the last, 
As round and round we run, 
And the right will ever come uppermost, 
And justice will be done. 

Now, the best way to handle extracted honey, both 
for producer and consumer, is in the candied state. 
In that condition honey does not leak, and the dan- 
gers in transportation are cut down to almost noth- 
ing. If the vessels containing it are small, they can 
then be made of some use after the honey is remov- 
ed. My opinion is, that the Dadants are on the right 
track, and much ahead of any of us in their prac- 
tice as laid down in their little book on the sale of 
extracted honey. He who buys his honey candied 
can have a choice of consuming it that way, or 
clear. 

In my opinion, there is at present no suitable re- 
ceptacie discovered, in which to retail extracted 
honey. When it is found, it should not cost to ex- 
ceed 1 cent per lb. for one-pound packages. 

During the third year of my bee-keeping I began 
using the extractor, and then found out that the 
thinner my honey was (if not thin enough to sour), 
the quicker it would candy. I have bottled much 
honey in air-tight vessels, put up hot and put up 
cold, and I do not believe, as yet, that exclusion 
from air or light has any tendency to keep it liquid. 
I do know that evaporating has just that effect; but 
Mr. White would, in my judgment, have experienced 
the same results had he, after heating his honey, al- 
lowed it to get cold before he sealed it. My experi- 
ence has forced me to believe, that cold is the only 
cause of honey candying; and that honey which is 
the most thoroughly evaporated (no matter how 
done), is the firmest to hold out against ‘‘old Jack.”’ 

Here are two views that lentertain: First, there is 
no place in which to preserve the fine exquisite fla- 
vor of choice, well-ripened honey, equal to wax cells. 
Second, there is no place to ripen honey that can do 
it as well or as cheaply as in a strong colony of bees. 
If there is, we have none of us yet found it out and re- 
ported. I believe that Dadant’s plan of using supers 
enough to keep the honey ripening over the colony 





all through the season, and to then extract it, just 
as it willat once meet its cause of candying, cold, is 
the best course. In fact, I know it is, as I have 
tried it. Dadant sells thousands of pounds of this 
choice, well-preserved honey in these useful, mova- 
able-covered regular dinner-pails (just such as are 
sold daily out of hardware stores) every year, and 
tells us that the “plot thickens” all the time. I am 
in favor of a vessel so cheap that the consumer can 
afford to throw it away; but as we have not got such 
a one yet, I favor the most useful receptacles, until 
we have. 
QUEENS, HOW TO TEST. 

Your remarks, Mr. Editor, in your foot-notes after 
Mr. White’s article on page 481, last GLEANINGS, 
seem strange enough when you say, ‘* Your remarks 
are more to the point than any thing I have seen yet 
in print.’”’ “They are simply to test them (the 
queens and their workers) for honey.” Goodness 
gracious! Haven't I becn saying for five years, that 
the word “testing’’ has but empty sound, unless 
one means testing for qualities, and these are main- 
ly honey-making and good nature? 

I tell you, friend Root, we all demand honey-gath- 
erers, but he who sells bees of pacific nature along 
with excellent honey-making qualities will ‘carry 
off the palm” of trade, notwithstanding the world is 
so full of bravos. I can bear as many stings as any 
one; but I don’t like to, neither do they. If I can’t 
have bees that possess to a good degree the trnits of 
comb-building and filling, and good nature, I will 
quit the business. Any one who knows how to rear 
queens according to correct physiological laws can 
have just such bees at the end of five years’ atten- 
tion to it, and do their other apicultural duties at 
the same time. All hail the day when we breed for 
business instead of bands! when “handsome is that 
handsume does,” JAMES HEDDON,. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Oct., 1882. 

Friend H., I fear I shall have to tell my 
old story over again. A few years ago an 
old gentleman near us used to bring honey 
to the groceries every winter in 1-lb. Muth 
jars (with the corks put in dipped in melted 
wax) that never candied. Year after year 
this honey remained as clear as crystal, 
while all that which other bee - keepers 
brought was candied solid. I set bottles of 
it out in the snow at a zero temperature, but 
it never candied a particle. tle put it up 
while hot, and it was heated by simply set- 
ting the bottles in water, on the stove. Now, 
I am not surprised that one lot should have 
thus remained liquid, but I am surprised 
that he did the same thing year after year. 
In talking with friends Jones and Muth 
about it they declared the process could not 
be relied on, for sometimes it will candy and 
sometimes it will not. Now, can it be that 
this man’s locality gave him clover honey 
any different, in this respect, season after 
season?—About the queens: Do you, friend 
Il., advise using hybrid queens, if, after 
testing whole apiaries for honey, the hybrids 
should *‘ pan out ” best? I don’t quite dare 
do it, but I have sometimes thought to my- 
self that hybrids are not such a great mis- 
fortune, after all. We are now many of us 
getting the blacks so much out of the way 
that we shall soon have an opportunity to 
=e a we fare without any taint of black 

ooU, 
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HOW TO CURE FOUL BROOD. 





PAPER READ BY D, A. JONES BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








Va i \HIS is asubject on which much has been said | 
i and written; and there seems to be a great 
many and varied ways of curing it; some of 
them, however, are rather difficult, and not within 
the reach of every bee-keeper, as well as being 
slightly costly. 

I purpose setting forth in the following the most 
easy and cheap, as well as the surest method that 
has as yet come under my notice, and one that 
comes within the reach of every apiarian on howev- 
er large or small ascale. This mode of procedure 
by starving) has never yet failed when properly 
carried out, and I have tried it in many cases in our 
country. 

I shall give the process, first where there is no | 
brood or where one does not care to save it; and | 
secondly, where there is brood in the hive, and one | 
is desirous of saving it. First, smoke and drum the | 
bees until they have all gorged themselves with | 
honey; and it is important that they be all well | 
filled, otherwise that portion of them whose sacks 
are not full will not live the time that the other por- 
tion would be required tostarve, to effect the cure; 
hence the necessity of having their sacks filled 
evenly. They should not be allowed to settle down 
again after having gorged themselves; the opera- 
tions when once commenced should be carried 
through without the loss of any time, as a short 
space only would require to elapse, if left quiet, be- 
fore some of them wouldreplace their honey in the 
cells again, when the work of smoking, etc., would 
have to be repeated. After they have been smoked 
and drummed sufficiently, shake the bees into a 
clean hive or box, over which place a wire-cloth 
cover, care being taken that none escape, as one bee 
escaping and entering another hive would, in all 
probability, spread the disease, as it is by the depos- 
iting of the diseased honey in the cells of clean col- 
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prevent the spreading of the disease, the operations 
should be performed either early in the morning or 
late in the evening, when no bees are flying; or if 
the work is done during the day, it should be be- 
neath a wire tent, or in some other place of confine- 
ment, where there is no chance of any of the bees 
from the affected colony escaping. These precau- 
tions are required only where a portion of the yard 
is diseased; but where the whole apiary is attacked, 
the work may be carried on with impunity. When 
the bees have been secured in the hive or box cov- 
ered by the wire cloth, carry it to a cool, dark place, 
and there lay it on its side; and why? First, because 
when in a dark cool place the bees will cluster and 
remain more quiet than when subjected to light and 
heat; and secondly, when clustering it is always at 
the top of the hive; and were the hive or box to be 
placed on its proper bottem they would all cluster 
on the wire cloth, and thus prevent a proper venti- 
lation, which would cause suffocation; whereas, by 
placing the hive or box on its side, the other side 
would then become the top; and on this the bees 
would cluster, thus securing a free circulation of 
air. The temperature of the place where the starv- 
ing takes place should be from 50° to 56°, never above 
60°, and a cellar would therefore be the best place in 
hot weather, They should then be left alone, per- 








fectly quiet, from 80 to 120 hours, or until the bees 
are noticed crawling around the bottom of the box 
or hive ina starving condition, and a few of them 
are dead; then put them in a clean hive with clean 
comb or foundation; if comb, there should be hon- 
ey in it, and if there is not, the bees should be fed 
honey or sugar syrup, as also should they be fed 
when foundation is used, and remove them to a 
place one or two miles distant, where let them re- 
main until the whole yard is cleanseJ, when they 
may be returned to their original stands in the old 
yard. While the bees are starving, scald the hives 
and frames from which the atfected colonics have 
been taken; extract the honey from the combs, 
which may be boiled and fed back to them again; 
render the combs into wax; and the wax, manufac- 
ture into foundation, and place it in the scalded 
frames, for use in the scalded hive, into which put 
the bees, after their allotted time of starving has 
expired. 

Great caution should be exercised to see that the 
queen is placed in the hive or box in which the bees 
are to starve, unless in the case where the stock has 
been queenless some days previous, when they will 
do almost as well without one. 

Now, in the second case, where one desires to save 
the brood, proceed as in the former instance, with 
the smoking and drumming and transferring of the 
bees and queen to the hive or box for starvation, 
only sufficient being left in the diseased hive to 
nurse the brood. With those placed in the clean 
hive or box, the operations will be the same as here- 
tofore described. The remaining brood and bees, if 
weak, should then be doubled up and otherwise 
strengthened as much as possible; and when 
hatched out, put through the same process as the 
others. This method, if properly carried out, will 
invariably prove successful. It was my intention to 


; have referred to the various causes of the disease; 


but I find that my paper is already sufficiently 
lengthy. I willtherefore defer it at this time. Be- 


| fore closing, I may say that, by referring to page 103 


4 5 | of the American Bee Journal for 1882, in its issue of 
onies that this disease is generally contracted. To | 





Feb. 15, some further explanations may be found 
regarding this method of curing foul brood by starv- 
ation, 


DO BEES CHANGE THE SEX OF EGGS? 


MAGNA EST VERITAS, ET PREVALEBIT. 


ment produced “ pretty quick already’’ on the 

negative side of the question, it will be decided 
in the affirmative by the facts which are accumu- 
lating very rapidly. Tt is pretty clearly proven that 
a change is made. Now, the next thing in order is 
to find out when and how it is done. Who can tell 
whether this change takes place in the egg or the 
larva? Wouldn’t it be as reasonable to suppose the 
bees could give the egg or larva something in the 
shape of food to destroy the female germ, as it would 
to suppose that this germ is sometimes destroyed by 
chilling while yet in the queen’s possession, thereby 
rendering her a drone- ayer? 

It is a good thing that we have able men on both 
sides, which enables us to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions long before we would if we were all on the 
same side. If youthink you are right, stick to it 
until you find you are wrong, and then give it up. 


i AM afraid if there isn’t more substantial argu- 
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“ Laying of drone eggs in worker-cells never takes 
place in the beginning of the season, unless the | 
queen is sick or worthless.”” The above is an extract 
from friend Dadant’s article in the Oct. number of 
GLEANINGS, 1882; and if true, we have a “ sounder”’ 
about this worker and drone egg business. In the 
latter part of February last, [ had a queenless colo- | 
ny to which I gave a frame of eggs and brood from | 
another colony, all worker comb, on which they 
started several queen-cells, capped about 50 cells as | 
drones, and the rest as workers. The drone cells | 
were scattered broadcast over the comb. They all 
hatched out the same as their building and capping | 
indicated, from the same comb which was drawn | 
out from worker fdn. Ifa healthy queen does not | 
lay drone eggs in the beginning of the season, then | 
the bees must surely have changed the sex of those | 
eggs, as they were procured from a good healthy 
queen reared by myself last season. She has issued 
with three different swarms this summer, and is still | 
thriving. I watched her brood in the early part of | 
the season, to see if there would be any more 
drones, but there were none until she was prompted 
by the approach of the swarming season to deposit 
eggs in drone-cells. 

His eighth proposition, and proof thereof, reads as 
follows: *“* Worker bees don’t know ‘the sex of the 
eggs. This proposition is proved by the fact, that 
a colony having laying workers tries to have queens 
from drone eggs.’’ Now, my friends, is not the 
above disproved by the fact, that the bees foretell us 
what the sex of the inmates of the cells is by the | 
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manner of capping them? It is true, they try to | 
rear queens from eggs of laying workers, but they | 
have no choice. Still, after they have their cell 
capped they plainly tell us what it contains, by its 
smooth outside surface. The first and tourth prop- 
ositions in his article contradict each other, as it | 
seems tome. 1. “Queens don’t know the sex of the 
eggs they lay.”’ 
find pleasure in impregnating their eggs to change 
the sex.”’ 
ing the egg—changing it from male to female ac- 
cording to his third proposition -gives pleasure to | 
the queen, she would undoubtedly know by this | 
pleasure when she was laying worker eggs, and by | 
its absence when laying drone eggs. Further on, in 
regard to the change, he says: ** For what purpose 
would such a change be effected? To raise drones | 
which would not be fit for the function before at | 
least 10 days after they are needed.”” Here heseems 
to credit the bees with the faculty of reasoning, 
thus: Now, if we do raise drones from these eggs, 
they will do us no good, as they will be 10 days be- 
hind time. I think whehever they need drones ora 
queen, and have the material to raise them from, 
they do so without calculating how soon they will 
be of use to them. 

Now, [“spect’”’ friend D. will give me “ shucks” 
for talking so much about his article; but that will 
be all right, providing it is in good humor. 

FRANK R. ROE. 

Jordan, Jay Co., Ind., Oct. 11, 1882. 


Thank you, friend Roe. Iam sure neither 
friend D. nor anybody else will give you 
** shucks,”’ so long as you clothe your criti- 
cisms in the kind words you have this time. 
This subject is awakening much healthful 
reasoning, and I am pleased to see it bring 
out, month by month, what we do know. 
Those on the negative have tried to explain 





the fourth is correct, and i nat- | 
eonedenrnatg-te-eeamagaise-iag oat iene | one? I leave the reader to decide. 
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the facts presented by suggesting fertile 
workers ; but since we have shown them the 


drones are Italians, when the eggs were put 
in a colony of black bees, they will have to 


try again to explain the facts that are com- 
ing forward thick and fast. 


rr oe oe 


| FRIEND DADANT ON HONEY AND BAIL- 
ROADS. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


O° prevent the people from being cheated by 

| unscrupulous dealers, the French law pro- 
vides that every article of silver or of gold 

must be stamped as to purity, by assayists appoint- 
ed for the purpose. If in a jewelry store I were 
shown two articles exactly alike, one with the 
French stamp, the other without it, which one, do 
you think, I would select? The one with the French 
stamp, of course; for Iam sure that it is as repre- 
sented; while the other may be mixed with more 
alloy. Now, every bee-keeper knows that the gran- 
ulating of honey is the best proof of its purity; 
why, then, deprive our honey of a stamp that no 
adulterator can imitate? It would be like rubbing 
out the stamp that the French government puts on 
the jewel. By creating a market for his liquid hon- 
ey, Mr. White has worked against his own interests, 
for he is compelled to warm every pound of his crop. 
Such work will do for a few hundred pounds; but 


| how great would be the trouble of warming 10 or 15 


tons of honey! 
We have done exactly the reverse, dispensing with 


, the unpleasant job of boiling our crop, while our 
| granulated article drove all the adulterators out of 


our markets; for it is impossible for them to sell a 


| pound of their liquid honey to our customers, who 


Extract from the fourth, “Queens know by experience that an adulterated article does 


not granulate. Which one of these practices, sell- 
ing a natural or an adulterated article, is the better 


We have sold about 75,000 Ibs. of granulated honey 
in tin cans so far, and we know several hundreds of 
bee-keepers who did as we do, and we would not ad- 
vise Mr. White to offer his liquid honey in competi- 
tion with our granulated. It is more manly to look 
squarely at a false prejudice, and to remove it, than 
to bow in humble obedience before a popular error, 


| using more energy to comply than would be neces- 


sary to remove it. 
ABOUT RAILROADS. 

I am glad, very glad, to know that you never re- 
ceived a free pass from the railroads. Iam the more 
giad, because the number of the reporters, editors, 
judges, and congressmen, who are not bribed by 
free passes is small. As you never complained of 
railroad difficulties, I inferred that, like the greater 
number of public men, you enjoy free passes. 
Please excuse my suspicion, and forgive it. 

You object to laws like those that they have in 
France, saying that they are hardly in the spirit of 
a free and Christian country. I don’t see how such 
laws can be against Christianity. As to liberty, it 
becomes license, and ought to be regulated, as soon 
asit tramples the rights of others. The French law 
provides that the decision of a justice of the peace 
is without appeal in a lawsuit of $20.00 or under; 
that the decision of a county court is also without 
appeal for $200.00 and under. I think that such laws 
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are excellent; for they prevent lawsuits like the 
one of a rich lady against a postmaster for six cents, 
which, going from court to court, ended with $300.00 
costs. These laws would also prevent such monop- 
olies from exacting money without a shade of hon- 
esty, as, for instance, the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, did in a law- 
suit just pending against us. We received 1050 
fence-posts by these railroads. Not contented with 
asking arate of freight 25 per cent higher than is 
allowed by the laws of Illinois, they also increased, 
by a stroke of the pen, the weight of the posts from 
26,500 lbs. to 36,000 lbs., asking $43.00 more than was 
legally due. We remonstrated, but in vain. Finally 
we replevied the posts, and won before the justice 
of peace. We won again before the county court, 
for they appealed; and now we wait for a new ap- 
peal, for their attorney told our lawyer that, if we 
dared to prosecute them, every post would cost us 
one dollar; they intended to make us serve as an 
example, by giving us a good lesson. 

Of course, we are a little venturesome about play- 
ing chess with Jay Gould; but we are tired of high 
rates; of losing by breakage; by goods stolen on 





the way; of delays in delivering, etc., and all that 
without obtaining any redress. 

You think that the rates of railroads are too small 
to guarantee rapid transit on small packages. Let | 
ussee. There are, from Medina to Hamilton, 600 | 
miles. According to the French law, the transit | 
ought to be made, at the rate of 125 miles a day, in 5 | 
days; the day of the remittance and of the delivery | 
are not counted. The railroads can bring your 
package from Medina to Cleveland in one day,1; 1 
day at Cleveland, 1; from Cleveland to Chicago, 1; 1 
day at Chicago, 1; 1 day from Chicago to Hamilton, 
1; total, 5 days. 

The only thing needed is, that your packages do 
not remain in a depot for several days, by the neg™ 
lect of the agent. Don’t you think that an agent 
can find, during a whole day, a smailminute to make 
the bill and send the parcel? 

In France there are no express companies. The 
agents of the railroads do all the work, and this work 
is made with the cheapness, promptness, and the 
regularity of the postoftice. But as long as our rail- 





road magnates will swallow some hundred millions 
ina few years, they will be unable to pay for in- | 
spection, overseeing the manipulation of our goods, 


and preventing the breaka the opening of cases | 
Pp gz ge, pening | own queen with them, and remained quiet till I 


to steal part of their contents, and punishing agents 
for neglect in forwarding the goods as soon as they 
arrive in their hands. This state of affairs has al- 
ready lasted too long. But I see people everywheré 
awakened, forming anti-monopoly leagues, and I 
foresee that all these evils will be mended before 
long; for the monopoly question will be the platform 
in a few years. CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 

I do not see that sealing up honey so it 
will not candy is in any sense making it un- 
natural or altered, friend Dadant. It is 
—, treating it in the natural way, as the 
bees do when they seal it up in their combs. 


Very likely some will prefer it inthe candied 
form, and I presume friend White supplies 


itin either way. Friend Muth said, when 
we were at the convention, that sometimes 
honey would candy in spite of the rap 
and again, the same lot would not candy 





When sealed. Friend Jones agreed, and 


both said, also, that now people no longer 
sr op to the candying, which [ think is so. 
—I accept your apology. friend D.,on the 
railroad matter, and I should be very glad 
indeed if something could be done to pro- 
tect us from the often grievous losses we 
have to bear on account of heedless railroad 
employees. I fear you are a little unchari- 
table, but J know, too, that we have much 
to bear. When I went to Cincinnati, a bag- 
gageman pitched my trunk clear over the 
truck on which he should have placed it at 
atransfer; and as it struck on one corner 
on the platform, it was burst open, and my 
things scattered everywhere. He made no 
apology, nor did he seem to care for the ruin 
he bad made. Neighbor H. thought the 
case one where all process of law should 
be waived, and a proper chastisement be 
given then and there on the spot; and, to 
tell the truth, I can’t even write about it 
now, without a something coming up in my 
breast that I feel ashamed of. I found out 
who he was, but I had no time then to try 
what might be done with him, in case a 
properremonstrance were unavailing. What 
ought to be done in such cases, friends? 


+ rh 00 Qe 
THE SHEPARD SWARMING-BOX. 
MORE ABOUT IT. 


WAS quite interested in Mr. E. E. Hasty’s article 

i about swarming, for I did not know that any- 
body’s bees swarmed this year very much. I 
want to say a few things about that ** hiver of ours.” 
As I am said to be the inventor of this, I suppose I 
ought to understand its value in an apiary, and how 
to use it. Friend Hasty says he “had 12 swarms in 
one day, and 5 swarms tangled up in one mess.” 
Now, I have had 15ina day, all first swarms, andjnone 
tangled up together. Six of these were taken from 
one limb of an apple-tree. Thanks to the Hiver.” 
If it had not been on hand and rightly used, I should 
certainly have had six together, and perhaps more. 
At that time I had, I think, over 100 colonies. 1 had 
6 hivers, and hooks to match, and I had these all full 
at one time before I could get time to hiveany. One 
was carried into a barn; some were laid down and 


| covered with a sheet; some stood leaning against 


trees 50 or 100 yards away; but tbey all had their 


could attend to their case. 

But, says one, what do you do when two or more 
swarms start at once? I stop them up and make 
them wait a minute or two till I can get most of the 
swarm on wing into the hiver; then I open one, and 
sometimes they will come along, and sometimes they 
will pout over being stopped up till next day, and 
then come along. And now I have come to this con- 
clusion: That, with plenty of hivers properly used, 
there is no need of swarms getting mixed up or go- 
ing back to the old hive. If your queen’s wing is 
clipped, or if she can not fly from any cause, cage 
her; then put the cage in a hiver, and set it up in 
a tree where they are seeking a place to alight, and 
they will soon gather to the hiver. I agree with 
friend H., that they feel better ‘about going to a 
tree than going back to the old stand. 

Again, with plenty of hivers I never climb trees or 
cut off limbs. I place all my hives beforehand right 
where I want them, then carry the swarm to the 
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hive. Some one may ask, What about swarms that 
happen to alight on large limbs or bodies of trees? 
They never alight there. In my apiary I have some 
light poles with a bunch of straw tied tightly to the 
end of them. If I see they are inclined to alight in 
any place not easy to hive, I place it there, and they 
soon all leave for other quarters. Many times they 
alight in some of the hivers which stand leaning 
against the trees. 

So much for the hiver. But my article is too long. 
I will just say, I never have swarms run away to the 
woods. I may tell you, before swarming-time comes 
again, how I prevent that, for my bees try hard to 
get away sometimes. N. N. SHEPARD. 

Cochranton, Pa., Oct. 3, 1882. 


<a> 0@-0 me 
TAKING THE NONSENSE OUT OF ‘EM. 


ANOTHER OF FRIEND HASTY'S NOVEL INVENTIONS. 


ciate this article, l imagine; they seldom have 

more swarms than they want; and if per- 
cbance they do, it suffices with their bees to cut out 
the queen-cells, and return the swarm immediately 
to the old hive. I think, however, that there are 
many here and there who have been greatly tried 
by the evil of excessive swarming—who have seen 
stand after stand cut short for the season from stor- 
ing, and their own time almost wholly taken up in a 
vain struggle to regulate matters, until almost driy- 
en to just “shriek,’’ as Freedom did when Kosciusko 
fell. This smaller company will probably feela keen 
interest in the simple method herein described. 

The old way of controlling increase is very good 
as long as it works; but in the hour of your direst 
need it won’t work. The swarm you return to-day 
comes out to-morrow, and so on until it succeeds in 
getting away from you. As the moderate amount 
of sealed brood in the hive fs rapidly cutting out, 
they can come out stronger each time you fail in 
making them stay, and leave the old hive more and 
more enfeebied. The finality of the struggle islikely 
to be a big colony off in the woods, and an old hive 
not only very weak but queenless also. 

Well, it was friend Martin who touched off the 
idea, in one of his Exchange articles, some time ago. 
He told of a neighbor of his who cured swarms that 
deserted the hives they were hived in by hanging 
them up in his cellar for a couple of days. I think 
he owes it to us to give the name of this ingenious 
neighbor. I said to myself at once, ‘* Why will not 
the same treatment make a swarm stay when re- 
turned to the old stand?’’ I can now answer from 
experience that it will, with almost absolute certain- 
ty. Of course, it is not convenient for the most of 
us to use the cellar as a swarm penitentiary; and 
the possibility of having 20,000 bees go on a rampage 
in one’s nether apartments is not altogether pleas- 
ant. I laid a plan to sink some large boxes in the 
ground for this purpose, fitting covers to them over 
which earth might be shoveled. Time passed on, 
and I didn’t get the boxes ready—giad now I didn’t, 
for swarms move about in the pit sometimes, and 
would attach themselves to permanent woodwork so 
as to make some trouble to get them out. At the 
last moment, when something had to be done, I hit 
upon a still simpler method. 

Take two pieces of scantling three feet long and 
nail upon them boards two and a half feet long, thus 


ee great mass of the fraternity will not appre- 





making a rude cover 24%x3 feet. I used second-hand 
boards and the debris of an old picket fence. Next, 
in a suitable shady place dig a hole in the ground 
two feet square and two feet deep. When the cover 
is laid over the hole and the loose earth put on 
top of it you have a pit that is cool, dark, and per- 
fectly secure. No arrangements for ventilation are 
needed, as the air that percolates through the soil 
is suflicient. The pits can be used all summer with- 
out caving in, and the soil at my apiary is quite 
sandy and loose. Take down your swarm in a five- 
cent basket; the most elaborate swarm-box is hard- 
ly one whit better. (We owe the editor of GLEAN- 
INGS thanks for this suggestion.) I can’t go over 
the whole wide subject of taking swarms in this ar- 
ticle—it’s all in knowing how to doit. For the pres- 
ent purpose we want the basket modified just a lit- 
tle. Place four bits of lath ten inches long against 
the corners of the basket, and drive a few tacks 
through from the inside. This makes a basket with 
short legs toit; and after the swarm is taken down 
it can be set anywhere without hurting abee. Take 
swarm in basket, set basket in the hole, lay on cov- 
er, shovel on earth; two days later, at nightfall, 
shove] off earth, lift cover, carry basket and swarm 
to old hive, and runthemin. No particular need to 
stop and fuss with them; dump them down, and 
they will get in, in the course of the night. The 
queen sometimes shows a curious determination to 
run anywhere and everywhere rather than into the 
entrance, but she will come to it when the bees have 
allgonein. If she refused it would be just as well. 
as there is one queen within already. If it is desir- 
able to cut off the branch and swarm rather than 
to use a basket, lay a small box in the hole, open side 
up, and lay the branch and swarm acrossit. Befor: 
returning the swarm I usually look over the combs 
to destroy any queen-cells that may remain, but 
sometimes omit that part of it. The rationale of the 
process is, that the bees are so exceedingly glad of a 
home and liberty and daylight that they won't listen 
to any more talk about picnicking in the tree-tops. 
As stated last month I treated 61 after-swarms in 
this manner, and only 2 came out. One of these was 
made to stay by a second burial, and one beat me by 
entering another hive. 

I think it unnatural and unwise to try to return a 
prime swarm to the old hive when they have left it 
full of sealed brood; but repeaters with a fertile 
queen will sometimes issue when the hive is hardly 
half fullof comb. I buried and returned two such 
this season with success. Neither of them remained 
quiet all summer, however; one swarmed again in 
1a.days, and one in 31 days. One prime swarm which 
was not a repeater, but quite small, and the hive 
from which it came not crowded, I buried and re- 
turned successfully. This hive swarmed again 14 
days after. Ithink I was under the impression at 
the time that it was an after-swarm; at any rate | 
buried and returned them, and they stayed the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Deserters, for whose benefit the penitentiary plan 
was originally devised, I bad but little chance to ex- 
periment with. I think I disciplined one such colony 
successfully, but I do not find a record of it. I cer- 
tainly treated one unsuccessfully. They went to 
the woods after being buried. Burial won’t make 
queenless swarms stay uniess you give them aframe 
of brood. I had one failure of this kind. {[ was in 
such a confused state of mind that I did not think of 
the brood. 
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| had 13 of these little pits in use, and had them 
ail occupied on two different occisions. When af- 
fairs were at their hottest I used t» bury tempora- 
rily all sorts of swarms until I could get something 
extemporized to hive themin. The ability to do this 
was a very great relief tome. And now I mean to 
see how my pits will answer for wintering bees. 

Just once in the whole summer's use a bad result 
ensued. It was a little bit of a swarm, and so many 
more important ones were out that I kept them 
waiting along time by drenching them repeatedly 
with water. When removed from the pit, more than 
half of them were dead. Evidently the cluster was 
so small that they had not animal heat enough to 
dry out the water and get themselves comfortable. 
Moral: Don't wet little swarms if you mean to bury 
them, 

On the other hand, one good-size swarm was left 
by oversight three days in the pit. What do you 
think they did? Starved to death? They made in 
their dungeon 20 square inches of comb; and when 
they were taken out, 177 cells contained honey! The 
authorities, you know, tell us to confine bees for 
two days if we want them to consume all the infect- 
ed honey in their sacs. It is evident, that it would 
have taken twice as long to make these fellows con- 
sume all their honey. I imagine they would have 
held out about a week without perishing. 

Perhaps for the benefit of beginners I should state 
that the burial tactics here given, and the other 
course I mentioned, are not the only alternatives in 
case excessive swarming has to bedealt with. Some 
hive temporarily in a box, and return next day. 
Some return each colony to a different stock than 
the one from which it issued. Hitherto I believe 
the best practice has been to return each after- 
swarm once. If they stay, well and good; if not,a 
separate hive is given. Then the next lot of **come- 
outers ’’ are united with these first, and so on until 
enough to make a strong stock are putin. I object 
to this course in both directions. The old hive is 
stopped from storing surplus surely; and I think it 
often happens that the mixed lot do not work with 
the spirit that bees should—besides the liability of 
having the later colonies that are put in, come out 
and make further trouble. Rather than to unite 
swarms, I think I should prefer to give each after- 
swarm its own quarters—a simple rabbeted box of 
upplaned lumber, any thing that would hold a 
frame; let them gather what fall honey they will, 
and then destroy them and extract the honey. Hist! 
Was that the editorial bootjack that whizzed by my 
head? Let us play that it wasn’t I who said such a 
naughty thing, but some old Rip Van Winkle just 
up from a long sleep in the apiarian cave. 

Richards, O., Oct. 17, 1882. E. E. HASsrty. 


Friend H., yourinvention is certainly nov- 
el,and no doubt valuable, but I confess that 
I can hardly get reconciled to the idea of 
losing the honey that a new swarm might 
gather in those two first days. I know it is 
better than to lose the swarm entirely, but 
is either necessary? I must think your ex- 
perience this season a little singular. Now 
and then we have a case where a whole api- 
ary gets the swarming mania, as yours did, 
hut it does not happen very often, if I am 
correct. I know we often have refracto 
swarms, and I think your burying plan will 
be an excellent one ; but 1 hardly think that 
many of us will need as many pits as you 





suggest. I am very glad to know that you 
succeeded with the tive-cent basket for a 
swarming-box. What size basket do you 
prefer — the 4,4, or 4 bushel? You know 
they are all sold for the same price. I do 
think you need a bootjack held over your 
head, friend H.,if nothing more, for soberly 
advising to kill bees under any circumstanc- 
es. We find no trouble at all in uniting, and 
we shall unite perhaps a hundred nuclei this 
week. Well, now, if you believe in getting 
along by making every after-swarm a colo- 
ny of itself, why not give them a good queen 
and build them up? It seems to me I can 
take the latest and smallest after-swarm you 
have, and by feeding and proper care make 
it a nice little colony for winter. In fact, I 
have always wintered such, so far as I can 
remember, and they will certainly sell for all 
they cost.—Now a word about this swarming 
mania. Why not control it by making the 
swarm queenless, and giving them a frame 
of brood? After they get well to work, give 
them their queen back again. Surely this 
would be better than to lose two days. How 
about wintering in these pits? Of course, 
you must make sure they don’t fill with wa- 
ter; and to do this, each pit must have a 
good under-drain. Well, let this under- 
drain take in air, on the sub-earth principle. 


rr ee 
MY REPORT FOR 1882. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

rN the fall of 1881 I had 80 colonies of bees to be- 
‘| gin the winter with, and for once at least I had 
= the good fortune to be enabled to count 80 
swarms all alive on the 15th day of April, 1882, all of 
which were in fine condition. After the many hints 
that were thrown out, that ‘‘ Doolittle did not know 
how to winter bees,” I confess to being a little proud 
of having it to say, not one lst, and all in splendid 
condition. But the last of April was unusually cold, 
averaging co!der than the winter months, and by 
April 30 some of my stocks were reduced to mere 
nuclei. April 30 was quite a fine day, and I sawa 
few loads of pollen come in for the first. An exam- 
ination showed that my very best stocks at this time 
had brood in only 3 frames, while the poorest had 
none at all; but I thought warm weather would soon 
bring all through right. May 2, as I arose early in 
the morning, I found the ground covered with snow 
to the depth of two or three inches, while on the 
hills the sleighing was fair. Snow and frost was the 
order of the day from this till the 12th, which killed 
all the pollen blossoms that were ready toopen. At 
this time we had a few warm days, and soon pollen 
became quite plentiful, and the bees set about build- 
ing up. Owing to the continual sickness of my fa- 
ther, and other business pressing me, I reduced my 
bees by sale to 45 stocks. Of these, 35 were tolerably 
fair, and 10 weak. I decided to work 30 of the best 
for honey, and use the remaining 15 for queen-rear- 
ing. Apple-blossoms opened June 5, but it was so 
cold, cloudy, and windy, that, with the exception of 
a little honey obtained on the 8th, the bees got noth- 
ing from this source. As but little brood had been 
reared up to this time, there was more old honey 
than usual in the hives, so I did not feel the loss of 
the honey from apple-bloom as much as I should 
had the case been different. White clover blossomed 
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quite freely; but owing to wet and cold, no honey 
was obtained from it. July 4th and 5th were two 
very rainy days; and as the honey had all been 
equalized, I found, on the 6th, that starvation of the 
whole apiary would be staring us in the face unless 
I fed my bees. Accordingly I purchased a barrel of 
sugar; but at 10 A.M.,the 7th,I found that they 
were getting honey from some source, so I have 
the most of the sugar on hand yet. The cool weath- 
er had started a new source of honey, which proved 
to be the wild mustard, which makes the faces of 
our farmers look black hereabouts, as they see their 
fields of grain a sea of yellow about this time of the 
year. From the 12th to the 20th, a gain of from % to 
1 pound a day was made from this source. On the 
26th, basswood opened, being 10 days later than I ev- 
er knew it before, and 18 days later than the avet- 
age time of blossoming. At this time the weather 
was favorable for the secretion of honey, the mer- 
ecury standing about 70° in the morning, and 90° in 
the middle of the day, so that the yield was immense 
for 5days. Then came two days of gradually draw- 
ing toaclose, and our honey harvest was over for 
1882. Although there was a large acreage of buck- 
wheat, no honey was obtained from that source, and 
for the fifth year I chronicle no honey from buck- 
wheat, and class it as a plant of fickle honey-produc- 
ing c ualities, in this locality. All through the time 
of b Yom, the bees made a merry hum over the sea 
of w ite blossoms, and brought some huge loads of 
pollen; but there was not a cell of colored honey in 
the sections to cheer my sight. Asa result of the7 
days’ yield of basswood, I took from the 30 colonies 
set apart for honey, 1089 lbs. in sections, and 441 lbs. 
of extracted, making 1530 Ibs. in all, or an average 
of 51 lbs. to the colony. My section honey was sold 
at 1%c per Ib., and extracted at 10c. Besides this I 
took about 500 lbs. of sealed honey in frames, to win- 
ter my unite nuclei upon; but this will not enter 
the report, asI report only that actually sold. In 
1876 my aver ge yield was 50 lbs., which proves that 


I have had one poorer yeur within the last decade of | 


years than the present. 

From the 15 colonies set apart for queen-rearing I 
have sent out 197 queens. After uniting my bees to 
where I consider them good for winter, I have 80 to 
begin the winter with; keing the same number I 
had a year ago. Upon footing up the total net cash 
proceeds from my bees during the past year, I find 


| the above figures, which, at 20 cents per lb., would 
give him an income of $880 yearly, which gives bee- 
keeping as good a standing as nearly any other avo- 
cation in life. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N. Y., Oct., 1882, 


a 
RAISING PLANTS FOR HONEY ALONE. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FIGWORT, ETC. 


Si¢- UST now I don’t know of any subject that inter- 
J ests me more than that of bee pasturage. | 
am not yet certain that it will pay to raise 
any crop for honey alone, but I am experimenting 
in that direction. There are a good many in the 
same position, but I don’t know of a single bee- 
keeper who has planted an acre or more solely for 
honey, who can as yet give any definite statement 
| as to results. If there issuch a person in this sec- 
| tion of country, I would give a good deal for a half- 
| hour’schat with him. Now, if each one will give 
| the results of his experiments in securing a growth 
| of honey-plants, particularly the failures, it wil! 
benefit others and help them to avoid the failures 
| already made. 
, So far I have experimented with figwort and meli- 
| lot mainly, and with not very flattering success. 
| Still, I have learned something, and am not discour- 
j aged. My first trial was sowing in the open ground 
| in early summer, in good rich ground, a package of 
| figwort seed. Not a seed ever came up. Then in 
the spring of 1881 I drilled in a larger quantity of 
| seed in the same way. Perhaps half a dozen plants 
' came up, and the ground was left undisturbed. The 
| following spring (1882) hundreds of the seeds came 
| up, having lain dormant in the ground a year. I 
' hoed them out a little, but being kept very busy with 
my bees, I left them pretty much alone, and I don't 
| think they’ye done much. I'll go this minute and 
| see. 
Well, I’ve been out by the pasture, and I don’t be- 
| lieve there’s one plant now for every twen'y that 
| were there. You see, the weeds came up thick 
around them, and then when it became hot and dry 
they just dried up and died. Those that are left are 
weaklings about 6 inches high. 
Last fall I got a pound of seed, and sowed most of 
| it broadcast on a quarter of an acre of ground un- 


I have $822 as a year’s income from 80 stocks of bees plowed, which had raised a crop of corn. I have 
for this, about the poorest year ever known here in | looked over that ground a good deal, and don’t be- 
York State, as is reported by nearly all. | lieve I ever saw six plants on it. Possibly they may 

Perhaps it may be interesting to your readers to | come up next spring, but I think I shall plow it up. 
know how our report stands for the past 10 years, I found a few figwort plants growing wild last sum- 
for it is only by anumber of years’ experience in mer, and in the fall I brought home the roots and 
any business that a true result can be obtained. | set them out—about a dozen. They grew up as high 
Our average yield for each stock in the spring of | this summer as I could reach, producing plenty of 


1873 was 80 lbs.; in 1874, a fraction of a pound less 
than 100 lbs.; in 1875, a little over 106 Ibs.; in 1876, it 
was 50 Ibs.; in 1877, a little less than 167 lbs.; in 1878, 
just 71 lbs.; in 1879, it was 58 lbs.; in 1880, a little less 
than 62 lbs.; in 1881, nearly 135 Ibs.; and in 1882, the 
present year, 51 lbs.; making an average yield for 
the past 10 years of 88 lbs. per stock, five-sixths of 
which was box honey. By looking over my diary I 
find that this honey has been sold at an average 
price of a trifle over 20 cts. for box honey, the high- 
est price (28%c) being obtained in 1874, and the low- 
est (10%c) in 1878. Thus it will be seen, that if a man 
keep but 50 swarms of bees they will give him 4400 
Ibs. of honey each year, on an average, according to 


| the little flower-cups, which, before the bees found 
| them, were full of nectur which could be plainly 

seen, and easily squeezed out with the thumb and 

finger. It was so sweet that I think it would require 
| little evaporation to make honey. Last March or 
April I took a 3-inch pot filled with soil, sprinkled a 
| pinch of figwort seed on top of the soil, laid a piece 
| of paper on top to prevent evaporation, and set it on 
| the window-shelf near the stove among the house- 
_ plants, keeping it watered. After waiting a good 
| many days, and almost despairing of ever sceing the 
| seed grow, finally two tiny specks of green showed 

themselves, and proved to be figwort. 1 took off the 
| paper and the seeds kept slowly coming up till there 
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were about a hundred of them. These I set in the. 


open ground, perhaps in June, one rainy day, put- 
ting them in different places, some in hard and some 
in soft ground; some in shade,some in sun. I think 
every plant grew, although all were small, and some 
had only the two first or seed leaves. Some on hard 
ground and in shade have made little growth; others 
in better surroundings have grown two or three 
feet high, and blossomed nicely. To-day, Oct. 16, 
they still have some blossoms, and are full of seed- 
pods, none of which are ripe, while the old plants 


were so ripe that I cut down the stalks about a week | 


ago to save the seed. Even on these last there were 
stillafew blossoms. After the bees found the fig- 
wort blossoms they kept them clean; but for some 
time now the bees don’t seem to notice the figwort, 
and it is monopolized by hornets, which seem quite 
thick on it. Query.—What do the hornets get? and 
if nectar, why don’t the bees get it when they seem 
to have little or nothing to do? 


This spring or early summer I sowed broadcast 
about three square yards of ground with figwort, 
not raking it in at all. One part I covered with 
newspapers, weighting them down with stones, and 
kept all well watered. Thousands of plants started, 
and I could not see any difference in the two 
parts, except that the part covered with paper start- 
ed a little the sooner. When the figworts were a 
couple of inches high, the weeds and the hot sun 
dried them out; and of the thousands started, only 
tive plants can now be found. Some time in June I 
sowed a little over a square rod of ground in drills, 
and as the rain kept the ground wet I did not water, 


' where we want them. 


that no one coull see them plainly enough to culti- 
vate. C. C. MILLER, 174, 202. 

Marengo, Ill., Oct. 16, 1882. 

Seed of the spider plant may be planted 
where it is to grow, I presume, but I know 
of no way in which we can do thesame with 
the figwort, for the very reason which you 
have mentioned, friend M. The little plants 
are so slow in getting started, the weeds 
would smother them. Get them started in 
a hotbed, or get roots one or more years old, 
and plant them out, and cultivate like corn, 
and then there is but little trouble. We 
have this year again in our cornfield adjoin- 
ing the figwort patch, thousands of nicely 
rooted young plants, which will be ready- to 
bear a full crop of honey next year. These 
come up of themselves now, all along our 
creek bottom, and as they are the first green 
thing to be seen in the spring, they are easi- 
ly taken up before we plow, and planted out 
It is almost impossi- 
ble to test the plant fairly here, where four 
or five handed colonies are kept; but I 


‘should very much like to see, say ten stocks, 


and plenty of seed started. The seed previously | 
drilled in had been lightly covered with soil, and this | 


was not covered at all; so IT conclude that figwort 


| 
seed should be sown On ground well prepared and | 


not covered at all. A rank growth of summer grass 
(perhaps Iought to call it fall grass) covered this last 
sowing, and to-day I can find only 45 plants. Most 
of these are on a spot where the grass is not so rank, 
and is somewhat shaded. I suspect theshade was of 
no benefit only as it kept down the grass. 

Now you have my entire experience with figwort 
— very unsatisfactory, it is true, but I feel pretty 
safe in drawing from it the following conclusions: 
Figwort seed will start readily if sown uncovered on 
good soil in the open ground, if it be kept moist 
enough, It is perhaps surer to come up if sown in 
the fall, After starting, the weeds must be kept 
down or the young plants will be burned up as soon 
as dry weather comes. On this account it is better 


laced near an acre of figwort in full bloom. 
Vho will try it? If the soil is suitable, loose 
and rather sandy, [ think you will have all 
the plants you want in a few years, without 
taking any especial care. 


MORE ABOUT CYPRIAN BEES. 


THE HAYHURST QUEEN, AGAIN. 


AES, friend Hayhurst, I have brushed Cyprian 
4 bees from their combs, and if you will now 
" come to my little apiary you can see me 

brush them from full frames of honey at night, and 
generally without suffering stings. They do not 
bear it so well in daylight. Frank Benton wrote to 
GLEANINGS from Larnaca more than a year ago that 
the process of brushing Cyprians angers them, and 
this statement, like all his other statements about 
Cyprian bees, I have found true. It is also true, 
that I once kicked a Cherokee (Indian) cow, and was 
kicked over by the cow in return. This, however, 
was an impressive lesson to me. My rough treat- 
ment of the poor animal was changed to one of 


| kindness, and gentleness came from the cow in re- 
| turn for this kind of treatment. Gentle and kind 
| treatment by us inspires the kindest feelings in the 
| minds and hearts of our fellow-beings, and this rule 


tosowin drills. Itstands transplanting well; and if | 


the roots are divided and transplanted in the fall, 


every one is sure to grow. Cover two or three | 


inches deep. Seeds started in the house early will 
blossom the same year to some extent. 


After my past experience, here is what I am going 
to do: I shall this fall have some ground plowed and 
harrowed, and marked the same as for corn, the hills 
being about 3 ft. 8in. apart each way. I have order- 
ed a couple of barrels of figwort roots from a man 
by the name of A. I. Root, and these I shall plant, 
one root in each hill, or, rather, one eye in each hill, 
if they will bear dividing. I shall also try a bit of 
ground prepared the same way, by putting a few 
figwort seeds in each hill. The thing that puzzles me 
is to know how to mark each one of these hills so as 
to cultivate it next spring. Will Ed. GLEANINGS tell 
me how? The seeds come up so very small at first 


| 
i 
| 





applies equally well to brutes and to Cyprian bees. 
My Cyprians are gentle, and I handle them carefully 


| to keep them so. Now, brother Hayhurst, you are 


at liberty to “‘ smile’’ again. 

I sold all the Cyprians I had in the spring, except 
the “Hayhurst imported queen”’ and her colony. 
Early in April I divived this swarm, and on the 28th 
of the month | had eight young queens purely mated 
and laying. By frequent divisions in early spring, 
and the free use of old combs and foundation, I now 
have 33 colonies of Cyprians from this one queen, all 
the result of one season’s work. I hava purchased 7 
black swarms, and now go into winter quarters with 
40 colonies, all told, and about 2000 lbs. of honey. 
Blacks and Italians have never done so well under 
my observation as my Cyprians have this year. Who 
else will report on the Cyprian bee? 

W. McKAy DOUGAN. 

Seneca, Newton Co., Mo., Oct. 16, 1882, 
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HOLY-LAND BEES, ETC. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THEM. 


favor of Holy-Land bees. You may remember 

when you first advertised Cyprian and Holy- 
Land queens, I ordered 4 Cyprians and one Holy- 
Land. I have both swarms yet, but think the Cypri- 
an has changed its queen; but the Holy-Land seems 
to be the same, having a moldy look on the under 
tide of the workers, and they are very gentle. I got 
her, I think, in the fall of 1880. During the year 
1881 they were very strong in numbers, but did not 
swarm; but this I can say of them: Out of 34 stocks 
all told, old and young, they gave me more honey 
than all the rest together. It was so exceedingly 
dry here that only four besides them wintered with- 
out feeding. But this year it gave me 3 swarms, all 
small, the old queen leading the smallest; the sec- 
ond being a little larger, and the third some larger 
yet. The old, or parent hive, and first two swarms 
are in the sections, and the third I put on sections 
this morning. True, I fed some 5 Ibs. of sugar to 
each in July; but this I did to all others that needed 
it in order to keep up their strength. 1 forgot to 
say, that I captured from the second swarm an ex- 
tra queen, which I introduced in her virgin state to 
avery small black swarm, and now they are ready 
to go into sections. I consider this a fair-record for 
that Holy-Land queen and her progeny. I wiil also 
add, that I wintered the old stock in chaff hive on 
summer stand. All my others, with the exception 
of Cyprians, were on summer stands, without pro- 
tection, and yet Ilost only one out of 34, and that 
was queenless. I united this early in the spring 
with another stock. 

The summer was very dry till after buckwheat 
came up, and even now the rains are very moder- 
ate, but the honey is coming. 

FEEDING BEFORE INTRODUCING. 

I have had better luck in introducing during a 
searcity of honey than I ever had, which I attribute 
to liberal feeding, and introducing a few days after. 

A. W. Lunpy. 


if THOUGHT I would like to say a few words in 


Frerchtown, N. J., Sept. 9, 1882. 
me 0 


COMB BUILT IN WIDE FRAMES 
USE IN THE EXTRACTOR. 


FOR 


13 LPS. TO THE COMB. 


thick comb for extracting, so I will give in 
my experience, as I think it may benefit some 
who may intend trying them. It has been slow work 
getting them, with me. The queen takes possession 
before the bees can complete the work of building 
them out thick enough to exclude her. When the 
combs are once occupied by brood, the queen keeps | 
possession, and of course there is no more lengthen- | 
ing of cells. I think we shall have to usea piece of 
perforated tin between the brood and the honey 
apartment. I have combs enough for about 20 chaff 
hives, thick enough to exclude the queen, but I have | 
been two reasons getting them. [ like them, but 
think I should prefer a smaller frame, on account of 
the weight. Some of my Langstroth frames with 
thick combs weighed 13 lbs. when filled and capped. | 
The wide frame for sections are too wide. I have 
used some, but like a frame 1% in. wide better. 
The combs should be built out thicker than the | 


oe wish to near from those who have tried 
1 


| 500 Ibs. of sugar. 


frame, for uncapping handily, and the screen in the 
extractor does not sustain the comb unless it ex- 
tends beyond the wood. You can not get a comb 
thicker than two inches in your extractor. I tried 
separators made by fastening thin pieces of wood, 
sawed from % lumber, in the center of a frame. | 
left spaces of about 14 in. between the pieces, so | 
had a perforated wooden separator 44 in. thick. 
This worked well in three hives that I tried, but may 
not always work as well. There was nothing to hin- 
der the queen from taking possession, but perhaps 
she disliked so much wood in her nest. 

Is there any serious objection to using a sheet: of 
perforated tin between upper and lower frames to 
keep the queen below? and is there any difficulty in 
accomplishing the desired results? Of course, | 
would not use them after I had got my thick combs. 

J. R. Couron. 

Waverly, Bremer Co., Ia., Oct. 15, 1882. 


Many thanks, friend C., for your full and 
valuable report. The perforated zinc we 
have been selling for the last year, friend 
D. A. Jones informs us works nicely to keep 
the queen below when working for either 
section or extracted honey, and it also does 
away with al) the trouble of having the bees 
build the upper and lower combs together. 
I think combs 13 lbs. in weight would be 
about what I should want, because it would 
** get along so fast.”’ 


Blasted Hopes, 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
e Culture a Failure. 














JARLY in the spring my little daughter prom- 
yj) ised to report to you how much honey we got 


— 


from the ** Branch Apiary.” How bright were 
our prospects then! Seven colonies in new chaff 
hives, all in good condition in a white-clover, bass- 
wood, and buckwheat region. Why, we expected 
ere this to be ‘bloated bond-holders ;” but here we are 
in Blasted Hopes. We have the meager report of 
about 300 lbs. comb honey, and increase of colonies 


| to 14 stocks, allin apparent good condition for win- 


ter, plenty of sealed honey, without feeding a single 
pound of sugar. But what is that compared with 
B. F. Carroll’s report, and others’? And yet with it 
all we would say to all our sisters who wish work 
for both head and hands, keep bees of your own, if 
you can; if not, hire fora season with some good 
bee-keeper, even if the compensation be small; and 
if you are a faithful and obliging assistant, your em- 
ployers may (as mine have done), in addition to your 


| wages, present you with a fine colony as a “starter” 


in the business. Mrs. BeLt L. DUNCAN. 
Black Lick, Indiana Co., Pa., Oct. 16, 1882. 


Why, my friend, from 7 colonies to 14, and 
300 Ibs. of honey, isn’t Blasted Hopes at all ; 
but as no one has before applied for space 
here, we have put your letter in. Come, 
boys, can’t some of you beat the ladies in 
this line, and send us area] genuine letter 
fit for Blasted Hopes? Where is your gal- 
lantry? Hurrah! here is friend Pierce al- 
ready. See:— 

Not a pound of surplus honey; I shall have to feed 

J. H. PIERCE. 
25,£18¢2. 


Dayton,'O., Sept. 
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| glad indeed to have you take him by the 
‘hand and tell him that his sermons have 
been helpful to you, and your doing so helps 
: | him, perhaps more than you imagine, to 
‘fF, EAR FRIENDS, I assure you I should | preach better sermons. So every editor is 
1) never have chosen such a subject had | glad to hear from those whom his words 
— not Professor Cook kindly asked me to reach; and not only is he glad of words of 
take it, or, rather, suggested it, as it were. | commendation, but those of kind criticism. 
In the first place, I do not feel sure that my In fact, he is often led to do things he would 
experience in journalism would warrant my | never think of doing, because some one sug- 
taking such a subject ; and then again,I am | gested it. Of course, these suggestions are 
not sure that my ideas might not be called not always wise, and on this account an ed- 
queer and singular by some. _ itor needs more than ordinary wisdom and 
As this is a bee convention, I presume the discrimination. ; 
kind of journalism I am expected to speak |, I need hardly say that those who wield 
of is bee journalism, if I am to be allowed | the power of the press should be free from 
the term; and as we now have a half-dozen | and _ entirely above, if it were possible, all 
or more bee journals published in our own feelings of prejudice, spite, or jealousy. The 
country, and about as many more in other , Wants and needs and rights of his readers 


COURTESY IN JOURNALISM. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY A, I. ROOT, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, AT CINCINNATI, O. 








countries, it very likely behooves us to con- 
sider well this very matter of courtesy in 
journalism. Are the editors and the writers 
for the bee journals more uncourteous to 
each other than those of other class journals? 
1 trust not, although I think it has been 
said, that all bee-men, so long accustomed 
to stinging ways, sometimes go so far as to 
think that stinging things in print are right 
and proper. 

A manager of a theater once said, by way 


; : 4 " r | 
of excusing himself for some things in the 


play, that theaters are just what the public 
demand they should be, thus throwing the 
blame all on his patrons. Editors of bee 
journals might doubtless say, that their jour- 
nals are edited in such a way as to please the 
wants and wishes of the greater number of 
their subscribers. There may be truth in 
this, and it would be a very convenient way 
for us who have the journals in charge, to 
throw all blame for what want of courtesy 
there may have been in our respective jour- 
nals on to the shoulders of our patrons and 
contributors. It might be very convenient, 
but it would not be right. At the same 
time that we strive to please those who give 
us their support, it is our duty to strive to 
elevate and ennoble. It is every teacher’s 
duty to do this; and what teacher should be 
more careful than the editors of our jour- 
nals? These journals go into our homes, and 


it is to be hoped they are read by our chil- | 


dren. We all know it will not do to give 
children all they ask for. As we are all but 
children of a larger growth, the same rule 
will apply to most of us, I believe. It is not 
always well or wise to give us ali we ask for. 
All bodies are in the habit, usually, of choos- 
ing some one from among their number to 
look after their best interests. We have 
teachers for our youth, pastors of our church- 
es for grown - up children, and our papers 
and magazines for the people at large. Per- 
haps these latter are primarily for the pur- 
pose of keeping us informed of the events of 
the times; but at the same time they must 
exercise a powerful influence over the mor- 
als of the people before whom they speak. 
W hat, then, should be the character of these 
leaders and teachers? If it is a fact, that 
our —- and journals are to a great ex- 
tent what we as a people demand of those 
who publish them, what is our duty as a 
people in the matter? Your pastor is very 








' should be all equally dear to him. The pe- 

| culiarities and ve weaknesses of each 

'member of his large family should be held 
' sacred, and touched upon with the greatest 
gentleness; and he, above all others, should 
have a wide charity. 


Think gently of the erring: 
Ye may not know the power 
| - With which the dark temptation came 
In some unguarded hour. 


| Whatever appears in print is a public mat- 
ter. It is more public than any that can be 
| said in any public meeting, because it stands 
| there to be read of all men — ay, and women 
| and children too. When we have visitors at 
our homes we are very careful to be court- 
eous to them, and we are on our best behav- 
ior, as it were; for who would think of in- 
dulging in little spites, or unkind words, be- 
fore company? Well, friends, I fear we 
sometimes forget that whatever is printed is 
before a very large company. Few can real- 
ize how it cuts and simarts to be held up in 
derision in public print, who have not pass- 
ed through it. It may be urged that this 
dread of being published is a most powerful 
restraint to one who is strongly tempted to 
do wrong, and I grant this, and would by all 
means advise warning the public when the 
matter is something demanding they shouid 
be warned. I think we all agree in this; 
but at the same time I believe in putting it 
/mildly, and using only a few kind words in- 
stead of harsh, to do the most good. 
| There is one kind of temptation into which 
/we may almost all of us be drawn, that I 
/ would speak of. Sooner or later somebody 
will ‘‘ come down ”’ on you a little. roughly, 
and perhaps a trifle unjustly, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, you may, if you 
are of the proper temperament, imagine some 
one has publicly insulted you, when such is 
really not the case. In either instance, what 
ought a real live man do, when publicly and 
falsely accused? In a great many cases I 
would say, do nothing at all. One reason 
for giving this advice would be, because if 
we say any thing you will say too much. 
hile it is bad for a contributor to fill a col- 
umn or more in endeavoring to set himself 
right before the people, it is still worse for 
the editor to use space in thisway. _ 
Years ago some one accused me unjustly, 
through one of the bee journals. I have for- 
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gotten now what it was about, and who it | teachings of our Savior when he said, ‘ Do 
was that wrote it. I thank God I have for- good to those who hate you.” 
gotten, dear friends; for if I should meet <A very good friend of mine was once 
the man here to-day who wrote it, [ could) shamefully abused by one who, like himself, 
shake hands with him pleasantly, without | stood prominently before the people. The 
even remembering it was he who wronged injured one sat down at his desk and took 
me. Well, 1 was so badly stirred up I could | the article, point by point, and paid him 
hardly write without trembling. I would back in his own coin, driving him into cor- 
write only just a few words to set myself, ners he could never get out of, and he did it 
right. Those few should be right to the so nicely, and with such skill, he could not 
point. 1 wrote and wrote and wrote, and resist the temptation of carrying the paper 
still there was just one more very important home to his wife, to let her see how cleverly 
ao that you all ought to know in the case. he had done it. To his surprise, she did not 
had neglected my work for an hour or, commend him for his wisdom and skill in 
more; and when I looked at the long manu- making his clever hits, but, on the contrary, 
script, I had a sort of misgiving that there declared he must under no circumstances 
ought not to be any occasion for such along think of having it go into print. Likea 
rigmarole, no matter how much I had been , good husband, he yielded to his wife’s supe- 
abused. At this crisis our pastor happened | rior cool wisdom, and wrote so kind a rep] 
to come in, and I laid the matter before him | that his opponent was ashamed of himself, 
in a general way. / and the two are, I trust, to-day on a friendly 
** Brother R.,” said I, “is it not a fact, | footing, even though their lifework both lies 
that there is something wrong, whenever it in the same department of natural science. 
becomes necessary for us to use that amount I believe if these things were shown to our 
of space in self-defense?” and I held up the | wives oftener than they are, it would bea 
long manuscript. His assent was more in | better world than it is. I presume we can 
his kind look than the words. /not all of us be always quiet and cool 


‘Yes, my friend, there is something | 
wrong when so much needs to be said, or | 
seems to need to be said, on either side.”’ | 

Down it went into the waste-basket, and | 
you can hardly tell how thankful I am that 
it did go there. The controversy stopped at | 


the beginning. I do not think I ever suffer- | © 


ed much in the estimation of any one, for) 
people judge more by the life a man lives, 
right along year after year than by what. 
somebody says about him, even if it is said | 
in print. Do = ask, then, what harm | 
these unjust attacks do inajournal? My | 
friend, it harms the one who writes them; | 
it harms the editor who gives place to it, | 
and it harms those who read. If every word | 
of it be true, and it be written in an unkind | 
and unchristianlike spirit, it harms the) 
guilty party, for it makes him harder and 
more wicked. As quarrels are contagious, 
and in one sense fascinating to the young,— 
are you aware, friends, that a dog-fight has 
its fascinations?—well, our eteing BY chil- 
dren at your house and my house enter into 
the spirit of these controversies, and get to | 
thinking it is the way to do business, to fight 
it out in words in this way. Both parties 
get stirred up, and fearfully exaggerate, 
without meaning to, or, in fact, without | 
knowing they have done so, and on and on | 
it goes, may be ehding in lawsuits, and 
years of quarrels. Did you never observe, 
that when a man has a quarrel or controver- 
sy With one person, he is pretty sure to have 
another very soon with somebody else? He 
has got mentally sick, as it were; and the 
be mg part of it is, he does not know he is 
sick. 

It isn’t alone we who are comparatively 
without talent, and a high order of educa- 
tion, that are guilty of a want of courtesy 
through the papers and journals; but it 
sometimes happens that ministers of the 
gospel, and professors in our schools and 
colleges, seem to forget, or be sorely tempt- 
ed, at least, and to have faith in a war of 
words, rather than to have faith in the 





under all provocations; but I feel sure we 

can, if we try hard, let nothing ever go into 

penn over Our Own signatures, but what is 

ind and gentle, even though it be written 

to and of the unthankful. ‘He that ruleth 

2 spirit, is greater than he that taketha 
y. 
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THE CENTRAL MICHIGAN BEE -KEEP- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT FOR PUBLICATION. 


HE meeting was held in the capitol building, at 
Lansing, Sept. 19. A call to order was made 
by President Ashworth; the Secretary then 

called the roll. The first question discussed was the 

size and style of 
A BUILDING TO EXHIBIT BEES, HONEY, AND APIA- 
RLAN SUPPLIES. 

After a spirited discussion, a motion was carried, 
by which a committee of three, consisting of Prof. 
Cook, President Ashworth, and N. V. Gvodnow, all 
of Lansing, was appointed, to request the managers 
of the agricultural fair to erect a building suitable 
for the exhibition of bees, honey, and apiarian sup- 
plies. 

The President then called for expressions of opin- 
ions on the best methods of rearing queens. The 
topie was discussed by E. 8S. Vannetter, 8. Hilbert, 
H. L. Denney, and others. Mr. Denney said, when 
rearing queens for his own use he stimulates his 
best stocks to breeding early, so they will have 
drones flyifig before tliere were any other drones 
out. 

A recess was taken until 2 Pp. M., when, President 
Ashworth being called away upon urgent business, 
Prof. Cook was called to the chair, and the meeting 
opened with a renewal of the discussion of the best 
methods of exhibiting bees, honey, and apiarian 
supplies, at the fair. 

A QUEEN FERTILIZED IN THE HIVE. 

Prof. Cook, stated that he had this season a queen 
fertilized in the hive. 

He also stated that he had used foundation this 
season from nearly all the different makes of ma- 
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chines now in use, and his bees appeared to work 
equally well on it all, with no trouble from stretch- 
ing or sagging, except that made upon the Given 
press, and that he could do nothing with. 

The next question was, ‘* How many bees should 
there be in a hive, to winter well?” Mr. Wood, of 
Grand Ledge, wanted his hives full of bees when he 
put them into the cellar, and from 15 to 20) lbs. of 
honey in the hive. He usually feeds some in the 
spring to stimulate early breeding. Mr. Waldo, of 
Grand Ledge, and E, N. Wood, of North Lansing, pre- 
ferred wintering out of doors, on the summer stands. 

S. D. Newbro exhibited a very ingenious device in 
the shape of tongs for lifting the brood-frames from 
the hives, and to hold the cards while examining 
them; also a machine for fastening the foundation 
into the section boxes, and other articles. Narmore 
& Wood exhibited their celebrated double-wall hive; 
also their single-wall hive, known as the Baker 
hive; their one-piece section boxes, shipping and 
retailing cases, the Bingham direct-draft and Clark’s 
cold-blast smokers, extractors, and comb founda- 
tion, also wire nails for general use about the apiary. 
Narmore & Wood also stated that they had this sea- 
son sold 2000 hives and over 100,000 section boxes, a 
large amount of foundation, extractors, and smo- 
kers, and say that apiculture is increasing very rap- 
idly in this section of the country, and of course the 
supply trade with it. 

The association adjourned at 5 p. M., to meet on 
the third Tuesday in April, 1883, at 10 A. M. 

E. N. Woon, Secretary. 
North Lansing, Mich., Sept. 22, 1882. 
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HONEY-DEW, AND NOT FROM APHIDES. 


HONEY FROM BASSWOOD, AFTER THE BLOSSOMS ARE 
GONE. 


appears to be of general occurrence in Ohio 

this fall. About the 12th of August [ noticed 
the bees working very strong, cspecially mornings 
and evenings, very often being scarcely able to 
reach the hive. I was puzzled to know the source, 
as we have few fall blossoms; but as I was passing 
through the woods I heard bees roaring about sever- 
al linden-trees, and on examining the trees I found 
a great many leaves having large splashes of a 
sweet, sticky substance. In a few days it became 
more plentiful, the leaves and weeds under the trees 
becoming all dauby. I determined to investigate. I 
could see no source; it seemed to drop from above. 
It looked very much as if it might have rained hon- 
cy. But finally I found, by looking immediately 
above the drops, that this liquid oozed out of the 
stem of the long narrow leaf which is always found 
near the seed, and in several cases [ found large 
drops ready to fall right on the stems of the seed; 
but it afterward became more plentiful on the su- 
gar trees; but where it issued on them, I could not 
tell, as I had not time to climb them. The bees 
worked as strong as they did in the height of the 
basswood seagon. 

They got the swarming fever again, and we had 
more swarms in August than we had before. We 
had one as late as Sept.1; some built their boxes 
fullof comb; I extracted some, and found it to be 
very dark, and it had a peculiar strong taste. It 
Will spoil the quality of all the extracted honey we 
have. It lasted only a few weeks, when it was 


i SEE that several have mentioned honey-dew. It 
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washed off by a big rain. Since that I have noticed 
very little. 

We have now 8 stands; some of our August 
swarms have enough to winter. Our honey crop 
will not be very large-—only 700 or 800 lbs. I don’t 
believe it pays to keep bees for honey alone in Ohio. 
I do not know if this honey will do to winter with; 
some fear it may not be healthful. This dew was 
not caused by insects, but seemed to ooze out like 
sap on fruit-trees. D. B. ULERY, 

Northampton, Summit Co., O., Sept. 11, 1882. 

Many thanks, triend U., for your very val- 
uable communication. I think this source 
of honey has been at least once before men- 
tioned. At the very same time you speak 
of, the basswood-trees on our grounds were 
covered with a sudsy, starchy liquid, but it 
was not sweet, and the bees paid no atten- 
tion to it. It seemed to ooze from stems, 
just about as you state it; and while I tast- 
ed it, it occurred to me that if some process 
of nature should happen to convert this 
starch into sugar we should really have hon- 
ey-dew, without any agency of insects. It is 
well known that basswood twigs, bark, and 
leaves, are always rich in a gummy matter, 
much like eee elm. Well, this natural 
mucilage is almost identical in composition 
with honey, and trees that furnish it are al- 
most always honey-bearing. A little change 
only would be necessary to convert it into a 
sort of sugar. As to why the substance 
should be in such excess as to ooze outof the 
twigs and leaves, is a mystery; but the oc- 
currence is so common, that you may see it 
in August and September, in almost any 
basswood forest. As it hangs on the leaves 
and stems, it looks like spittle. I remember 
of being told, when a child, that it was snake 
spittle ; and the association, up to this time, 
has made it a hard matter for me to over- 
come so I could taste it thoroughly. I found 
the taste a little strong and unpleasant — 
not nearly as nice as chewing basswood buds 
and leaves, and I judged it had gota little 
rancid by hanging so long during the warm 
weather. I am inclined to think it will not 
be very safe for winter food. Friend U., 
will you please be kind enough to report 
how these bees winter? Dont’ it pay to 
raise comb honey in Ohio? I fear you have 
not read the reports carefully, have you ? 
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CAN A QUEEN HATCH FROM THE EGG 
IN LESS THAN 16 DAYS? 


FRIEND POND’S EXPERIMENT. 
SS)” been ta t is wrong somewhere. We have 





been led to suppose that certain things in bee- 

culture were axioms and not susceptible of 
change, among which is the statement, that from 14 
to 16 days is always and invariably required to hatch 
a queen from the egg; and in consequence thereof, 
the opponents of dollar queens have argued that 
many of such queens are of no value, because, in all 
probability, they were not formed from the egg, but 
from larve from 4 to6 days old. I propose to state 
a fact which has lately fallen under my own observa- 
tion, which would seem to disprove the axiom, and 
prove the writers either to be mistaken in their ob- 
servations, or that they have taken the result of 4 
few cases, and from such result predicated a never 
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failing rule, which in practice proves to have at 
least one exception. 

On the ninth day of September, in the afternoon, I 
put an empty frame of comb into a populous hive in 
order to get it filled with eggs from which to rear a 
queen. On the 12th of the same month, in the morn- 
ing, I removed this frame, partially filled with eggs 
and honey, and placed it in the center of the brood- 
chamber of a queenless colony, which had been 
some eleven days without a queen, after cutting out 
every cellin their hive, intending to cut out all the 
capped cells from this last frame in eight or nine 
days from the date of placing it in the hive. Unfor- 
tunately for the queen-cells, I was obliged to be 
away from my apiary, and unable to examine this 
colony till the afternoon of the twenty-second of this 
month, when, upon looking over the hive, I found 
all the queen-cells torn down, or being torn down by 
the workers, and a fully formed queen, not over 24 
hours old, marching around on the frames as though 
she were the *“ monarch of all she surveyed.”’ Now, 
the question arises, If this queen was not hatched in 
eleven days from the egg, how came she in the hive? 
Of course, she could not have been hatched from the 
first batch of cells, even if it is questioned that I 
overlcoked one on cutting them out; for if she had 
been, the cells would not have been capped on the 
last frame which was put in the hive, but would 
have been torn down at once on her appearance. I 
was particularly careful to see that every cell of the 
first batch was destroyed, for I did not wish to rear a 
queen from those eggs, and did wish to rear one 
from the eggs in the last frame. Now, this experi- 
ment proves two things conclusively to my mind; 
first, that queens do hatch out in less than 15 or 16 
days from the egg, and may hatch in 10 or 11 days 
therefrom; and second, that the queens do not, 
when hatched, rush furiously around to kill their 
sister queens, and destroy their cells before they 
evacuate them, but leave its murderous job to their 
loyal subjects and retainers, the workers. There is 
no chance for a mistake in the dates, for the ninth 
(Saturday) and the twelfth (Tuesday) were the only 
days I could get from my business to attend to this 
work, and I set them down at once in my pocket reg- 
ister, and also on the frame of eggs when I placed it 
in the hive. The explanation of the matter, I leave 
to others, contenting myself with stating the fact, 
and simply advise that we go slow in the matter of 
bee culture, and not assert any state of things asa 
fixed rule, or that some things are impossible, or at 
variance with natural laws, simply because we have 
either been taught to the contrary, or do not under- 
stand them. J. E. POND, Jn. 

Foxboro, Mass., Sept. 22, 1882. 


Your experiment seems conclusive, friend 

-,@xceptin one particular. The first queen 
that hatches does not always tear down the 
other queen-cells in the hive, or, prenepe. I 
should say, the workers do not always tear 
down all queen-cells as soon as a queen is 
hatched. In our back numbers we_ have 
once or twice reported that the cells are 
sometimes passed over until they hatch ; and 
I have twice found cells started on brood 
when they had a bene | queen. The cells re- 
mained, and the result was a newly hatched 

ueen, and a young laying queen, both in 
the hive at the same time. Neighbor H. 
has also had the same thing occur, so we 
have set it down that queen-cells are not al- 





ways an indication that a pene eanm is 
lost. In your case, it amounts this: If 
ou overlooked a queen-cell, it might have 
een the one producing this queen; but thei 
again, she would have looked more than one 
day old. I should be glad of more facts on 
this interesting matter. How soon can the 
pene get a queen hatched, after the egg is 
aid? 

NORTH AMERICAN BEE - KEEPERS: 

CONVENTION. 


REPORTED BY A. I. ROOT. 


HIE sun rose on us (Neighbor H. and 1) 
Oct. 3d, in the city of Cincinnati, and 
the first object of interest was the es- 

tablishment of friend Muth, 976, 978 Central 
Avenue. We found this place a general 
rendezvous for the bee-men, and the time 
was spent most B spray! until 9 o’clock. 
Mr. Muth settled here about 23 years ago, 
and now owns for some distance on both 
sides of the street. He is not only esteemed 
among all his countrymen, but he is author- 
ity for the world on all that pertains to the 
sale of honey, more especially extracted. 
During the years he has been on this one 
spot he seems to have gathered about him 
his many friends and relatives; and, judg- 
ing from what we saw, he seems to be a man 
held in universal respect by almost the whole 
of Cincinnati. Although he does a general 
grocery business, honey seems to be the mairi 
item, for we see it in bottles and cans and 
boxes, neatly arranged all about his store, in 
quantities that fairly made us stare and 
wonder. Still more did we stare and won- 
der at the cellar filled with barrels of honey, 
just across the way. : 

Our old friend Dr. O. M. Blanton, of Miss- 
issippi, had just sold him one lot of forty- 
seven barrels. A single shipment of eighty 
barrels from another man is now on the way. 

This season he is getting some beautiful 
honey from the South, and it was quite a 
treat to us to taste of more kinds of honey 
than we ever saw or heard of before. One 
large shipment from Florida was so nice that 
he paid the owner 2 cts. per lb. more than he 
agreed to. Prof. Cook asked him if that was 
the kind of man he was. He replied, in his 

uaint way, ‘It is the kind of man I was 
that time.”’ 

His apiary on the roof is a marvel, and a 
most pleasant place to sit and see the beauti- 
fully marked Italians work. A part of this 
apiary is protected by a roof, so as to form a 
sort of porch, and the bees under this porch 
go out of and come into these hives as well 


as any. Although close up together, as there 
are only eight in a row (four rows), the bees 
seem to find their own hives without trou- 


ble. A plank walk is laid between all the 
rows of hives. The bees winter well here, 
and well they might; for sweets they have 
all the advantages of outdoors, they are pro- 
tected on three sides, and partly so overhead. 
Under the roofed part, and in a room ad- 
joining, he has all the facilities for caring 
for them. His report this year, like almost 
all others about Cincinnati, is no honey at 
=. and he has fed already about 1700 lbs. of 
oney. 
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At 9 o’clock we were assembled in a beau- 
tiful hall for our convention; and as the 
secretary and Treasurer were both absent, I 
was asked to report, which I have done 
briefly as follows : — 

REPORTS OF VICE-PRESIDENTS REPRESENT- 
ING DIFFERENT STATES. 
CANADA, 


D. A. Jones reports the honey crop of 
Canada as not over 50 per cent. The hone 
is dark, and not up to the usual standard. 
‘he increase is about a third of the usual 
amount — not more. Many bees, especially 
the blacks, have to be fed. Only in favora- 
ble localities have any yields been reported. 
Mr. Jones has purchased 50 bbls. of granu- 
lated sugar for feeding this fall. 


TEXAS. 


Judge Andrews, of Texas, reports an ex- 
cellent crop from the Lone-Star State, with 
an average yield of 44 lbs. of comb honey per 
stock, and 50 of extracted. Judge A. and 
his neighbors have made an average of 100 
lbs. per hive, and have also increased 125 per 
cent. Wintering has ceased to be a problem 
in Texas, 

Hlorsemint is the great crop, but the flavor 
is at present objectionable. One may, how- 
ever, learn to like it. The appearance and 
body of the honey is second to none. Mr. 
Muth has some very fine samples, but says 
that at present his customers don’t like to 
take hold of it. 

Dr. J. E. Lay is a live and wide-awake 
bee-man. His bees swarm the last of March. 
Ile has had, on an average, from 50 colonies, 
140 lbs. of horsemint honey. It is an annual 
plant, and honey from it will weigh 12 lbs. 
to the gallon. Sold at 104 cts. for the whole 
crop at home. The flavor is peculiar, but 
liked by some. 

ILLINOIS. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, reports that 
he started with 174 colonies and increased to 
202, and got 15,000 lbs. of comb honey. He 
also reports cucumber honey in sections. 
This honey does not candy quickly, and is 
equal to clover. A pickle-factory furnished 
the vines that gave this yield. This is an 
important item for those living near such 
factories. On the other hand, ten acres of 
buckwheat yielded no honey. 

GEORGIA. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown reports that he is not 
aware of any bee disease in Georgia at pres- 
ent. He also presented the following paper: 

From an extensive correspondence with all parts 
of the State, I place the honey crop, the present 
season, at an average of about 26 Ibs. to the colony. 
In some sections it has been unusually fine, while 
in others no surplus has been taken. The greatest 
yield reported from a single colony was 350 lbs. ex- 
tracted honey. 

The most of my correspondents reported the great- 
est yield when the atmosphere was moderately dry, 
while a few reported the largest flow when the at- 
mosphere was “decidedly humid.” Summing up 


these reports, we find that an atmosphere neither 
dry nor wet, but moderately cool and moist, is the 
most favorable for a flow of honey. 

Our honey is mostly of a dark amber color, though 








the flavor is good. This year the quality was above 
an average. 

Geographically considered, Georgia possesses a 
greater variety of climate and soil than any other 
State in the Union, and consequently a greater va- 
riety of forage. Cultivated forage plants, including 
clover and buckwheat, grow well in the northern 
parts of the State; while in most of the middle 
region and southern part, the honey sources are con- 
fined to the native flora of the forests and fields. 

The majority of bees are kept in the old box hive, 
or gum; but movable-frame hives are being rapidly 
introduced, as well as the improved races of bees. 

IOWA — O. O. POPPLETON. 

About a month ago I issued a call through some of 
the bee papers, asking individual bee-keepers in the 
State to send me reports as to the status of our in- 
dustry in their several sections. In response, I 
have received twenty reports from seventeen differ- 
ent counties—about one-sixth of the whole number 
of counties in the State. Of course, I can not make 
an accurate report from such meager materials. 

In my own section of the State, the northeastern, 
bees went into winter quarters last fall in excellent 
condition. The winter was short, open, and mild, 
and, as a general thing, the Ist of April found bees 
nearly all alive and in excellent condition, no mat- 
ter by what mode wintered. From that time until 
the middle of summer, we had the worst kind of 
weather for bees, it being cold, windy, and cloudy 
nearly all the time, preventing bees from gathering 
much pollen or honey, or rearing much brood. As 
a consequence they were in poorer condition on the 
Ist of June than on the Ist of April, with quite a 
large number of colonies entirely dead, some re- 
ports estimating the loss during those two months 
at 25percent. I do not think, however, that the loss 
over the entire State will average so large as that, 
although it was very serious. It would have been 
much larger but for feeding having been very gen- 
erally resorted to. 

White clover was nearly two weeks later in com- 
mencing to bloom than ordinary, but yielded honey 
from the first; that is, whenever the weather al- 
lowed bees to gather it, which was but little more 
than one day in four, until the middle of July, when 
we had about twelve days of good weather, and as 
heavy a flow of honey from both white clover and 
basswood as I ever saw. Bad weather caused anoth- 
er interval of several days, followed by a heavy run 
for two weeks from buckwheat, and alight run the 
rest of the season. 

I judge that the season over the State at large has 
been very similar to what we have had in our sec- 
tion, except that the central and southern parts of 
the State had less bad weather to contend with, and 
consequently a steadier flow and much larger crop 
of honey; in fact, the largest crop gathered for 
years. Of course, it is impossible to estimate the 
average yield per colony over the State, but I am 
satisfied that those who practice improved bee cul- 
ture have obtained not less than 75 lbs. per colony. 
The slow but steady yield of honey during the earli- 
er part of the season caused a larger amount of 
brood-rearing than common, which resulted in ex- 
cessive swarming. Nearly all the reports speak of 
this fact. 

The reports quite generally indicate an increasing 
interest in our modern methods of bee-keeping, also 
that bees are in excellent condition for winter. 

All things considered, the season of 1882 has been 
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a prosperou: one to a large majority of bee-keepers 
in Iowa. Those in the northern part of the State 
have had a full average season, while those in the 
other parts have bad a much more than average 
yield. As the flow of beer and whisky has this year 
lessened in our State, that of honey has largely in- 
creased. r 
WISCONSIN — CHRISTOPHER GRIMM. 

According to a request of the President, I respect- 
fully submit my meager report from this State. To 
a notice published in the A. B. J. to the bee-keepers 
in this State, only a small percentage responded, 
and sent me an abbreviated report of the result of 
the season’s operations. The reports I received are 
from 25 bee-keepers living in different parts of the 
State, with a return of 3025 colonies they commenced 
with May 1, 1882. According to said reports, the av- 
erage yield per colony I find to be 60 lbs. of surplus, 
or 181,500 Ibs. from ail. The honey is of most excel- 
lent quality. 

The increase reported amounts to over 80 per cent 
(two-thirds by natural swarming). The weather of 
the whole season was exceptionally cold, wet, and 
windy. The fall is favorable, although cold. 

We had a profusion of white-clover bloom, but 
only a moderate yield of honey, owing to the unfav- 
orable weather. A great part of the basswood yield 
was lost by rain on 6 successive days. The fall yield 
did not amount to any thing; they hardly got 
enough to keep on brood-rearing. 

According to my own, and from the reports I have 
received, I estimate the crop of this season to be 
about two-thirds in Wisconsin. There are in this 
State about 50,000 colonies of bees; but my report is 
from only 3025— a little over one-sixteenth of the 
whole. If the 3025 colonies that are reported area 
fair average of the whole, then the crop of Wiscon- 
sin honey for 1882 amounts to 3,000,000 Ibs.; if it be 
sold on an average at 15 cents per Ib., it will bring 
the net sum of $450,000. 

The above figures will show that the industry of 
bee-kceping is of sufficient magnitude to be sup- 
ported by the government. 

Jefferson, Jeff. Co., Wis., Oct. 2, 1882. 
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The above report is compiled from tabulated re- 
ports received by me from 22 bee-keepers —ahout 
one-half the number that are in the Territory. 

The fore part of the season up to July 10, was very 
wet and cool; so much so that bees had to be fed, 
being unable to obtain enough to subsist on; from 
July 10 to Aug. 15, the honey-flow was good; after 
the 15th of Aug. the weather was so dry the bees did 
but little; so on the whole there will be only one- 
half the honey here this year that we ought to have 
had. W. M. VINSON. 

Elk Point, Dakota, Sept. 30, 1882. 

INDIANA. 

Jonas Scholl reports that bees have done 

well this season for themselves, but not for 





their owners; that is, a great amount of 
brood and bees, but only a very little honey. 
The crop will a be 10 lbs. net per col- 
ony. Mr. 8. says the black bee has nearly 
disappeared from his vicinity. He intends 
to increase, for he believes that the progress 
of apiculture so far is solid and permanent. 
There is a better prospect for white clover 
this year than ever before. Bees usually 
swarm from May 10toJuly 10. Bees at pres- 
ent are in fine condition. 

Friend Good says that he fed all through 
white-clover bloom. 

G. Holman says he did well in the fall. 
While crosses of all kinds, Cyprians, Ital- 
ians, and blacks, gave 40 to 50 lbs. surplus, 
pure Italians gave not a pound. 

KENTUCKY. 


J. ©. Peden reports a fine prospect early ; 
but a freeze April 10 putanend to the bright 
prospect. White clover gave no yield this 
year. Some dark honey was made from a 
white weed which spoiled all good honey. 
unless prevented by theowner. Progressive 
bee-keepers kept it separate. An average of 
perhaps 15 to 20 Ibs. per colony may be ex- 
pected. Queens have kept their hives ful! 
of bees. 

Wm. Williamson, of Lexington, makes a 
rather discouraging report — not hali a crop, 
and an average of perhaps 25 lbs. 

FLORIDA. 

As indicated in our introductory remarks, 
the honey from Florida is of a very superior 
quality. The chief source of supply is the 
cabbage-palmetto and mangove. Honey is 
plentiful in Florida, but —‘‘ the laborers 
are few.” 

LOUISIANA. 

The honey crop of Louisiana is superior to 
the usual run this year. C. F. Muth bought 
80 bbls. in one lot from this State. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Friend Vandervort says the outlook was 
never better, though he had to feed till July 
4th. The yield from buckwheat during the 
month of August was good. The increase 
has not been over 1 to 2 per cent. Mr. V. 
had about a dozen increase from 175, and an 
average of perhaps 20 to 25 lbs. per colony. 

NEW YORK. 
Gloomy reports come from New York. 
MICHIGAN, 

Mr. Moorehouse, of Detroit, reports a great 
abundance of honey from fruit. Swarms 
were early and large, and did better than old 
stocks, with the assistance of fdn. Comb is 
remarkably white. Colonies have averaged 
about 40 lbs. 

E. T. Lewis, of Toledo, reports an extra 
flow in the south-eastern corner of Michigan, 
and adjoining portion of northwestern Ohio, 
and, in fact, this locality always gives a good 
crop. Bees were building comb and capping 
it over, even in September. 

Prof. Cook, of Central Michigan, thinks 
his locality equal to the above. He consid- 
ers marshes an advantage. No clover, but 
some linn honey. The fall crop was good — 
80 lbs. per colony, and 14 increase. A colo- 
= 4 on scales lost during basswood, but right 
along in the fall they gained 5 lbs. per day on 
an average, and some days $ lbs. For best 
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honey - flow, no extremes of weather are 


wanted. 
CONNECTICUT — H. L. JEFFREY. 


The fall forage for 1881 was not quite up to that of 
1880. A great many stocks went into winter quar- 
ters with light stores, though strong in bees. The 
latter part of September was very pleasant. The 
month of October, bees tlew about half the time. 
During November, bees were very quiet, unless in 
sheltered places, until the 29th and 30th, when they 
tlew almost as in summer, to be again shut in until 
December 20. Those in sheitered localities flew 
cnough to keep them healthy, when there was an- 
other general shut-in until March 2d, when there 
was a general fly, and again on the 5th, but not so 
strong. On the 28d there was a good flying-out, and 
no more generally good weather till the last week 
in May, though in extra sheltered places bees came 
out a little. 

Apple bloom was only patchy, and more the ex- 
ception than the rule. Raspberries were fair, and 
worked on considerably. 

HONEY FROM WILLOW. 

In the northwest part of the State I founda variety 
of willow that is new to me (the spikes are a canary 
yellow, about 2 in. long, sometimes Jonger) that 
holds its bloom from two to three weeks. The wood 
is very brittle. The flowers possess only stamens; 
the cup of the flower contains a drop of honey, as 
large as a medium-size pinhead, light amber color, 
the consistency of basswood, and of good flavor. I 
consider it as good as goldenrod, if not better. The 
bees work steadily on it, and are very good natured, 
even hybrids being quite docile. One good stock of 
bees having 7 combs were given three more empty 
combs, and they filled and capped themin one week. 
The same stock boxed about 20 lbs. besides, of clear 
willow honey. It was the only stock tried, but all 
the others in the same locality did equally well, con- 
sidering their chance. I have been through over 
one-half of the State, and I never saw but few of the 
same kind of willows, and then but solitary bushes 
always covered with bees. 

White clover showed itself in favorable patches 
June 7, and wasin general bloom by the 15th; but 
the general lightness of the stocks, caused by the 
late spring, made but little surplus honey from 
white clover. 

Basswood was a medium bloom in a few places, 
though the majority of the trees did not show a sin- 
gle flower. 

Sumac bloomed uncommonly beavy, and the flow- 
ers were dripping with honey, but of short duration, 
caused by the drought. 

Buckwheat was a failure, as a rule, though excep- 
tional pieces on wet land yielded honey abundantly. 

The early fall-forage plants being dried up, there 
has been but little honey gathered since sumac; but 
the past three weeks of showers have made vegeta- 
tion again look green, which, with some warm 
weather, may give us an ample late supply for win- 
ter. Brood in the hives is a scarcity, and stocks are 
generally quite weak. 

At the New Milford Agricultural Fair, Sept. 30, 
through the untiring efforts of Mr. Wm. L. Burgess, 
of West Morris, Conn., the nucleus of a State bee- 
keepers’ society was formed, with Mr. Burgess the 
elected President. He is very enthusiastic and en- 
ergetic in the cause. 

If I remember rightly, at the last annual meeting 
of the N. A. B. K. §S., a resolution was passed to 


make the presidents of the State societies the vice- 
presidents of the National Society; therefore, be- 
fore I vacate to my worthy successor, I would offer 
as a resolution, That the National Society request all 
the editors of the several bee papers to send a list of 
their subscribers to the vice-presidents of the differ- 
ent States, thereby placing the vice-president in 
possession of a means of obtaining a general and 
more correct knowledge of the exact apiarian condi- 
tion of his State, making his report more valuable 
and informative. [I heartily concur.—Eb. GL.] 

As nearly as I have been able to ascertain, Con- 
necticut contains about 80,000 stocks of bees, of 
which %5 per cent are still kept in box hives, half- 
barrels, nail-kegs, and the like patent devices of the 
fogy style. 

Of the number of stocks heard of, not over two- 
thirds will have a supply of stores sufticient for win- 
tering. 

Woodbury, Conn., Sept. 30, 1882. 


MAINE — J. A. MORTON. 
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To the officers and members of the N. A. B. K.8. 
in their thirteenth annual convention, this imperfect 
report is respectfully submitted. 

Nine of the best counties give over 10,000 colonies 
at the beginning of winter, 1881, of which more than 
30 per cent died during the winter from starving, 
freezing, smothering, and various other causes too 
numerous to mention. Nine-tenths were in box 
hives, and about the same proportion were black 
bees; the rest were in improved hives of various de- 
signs, mostly with movable frames, of all sizes, from 
7x9 to 9x18. 

Nearly all the box hives are arranged to receive 
sections for surplus over the brood-nest. This is es- 
pecially the case in Aroostook County, where the 
colonies number nearly 3000, and produce 20,000 Ibs. 
of box honey at 20 cts. per pound. These are all 
black bees in box hives, and nearly every one winter- 
ed in cellars or special receptacles. 

In Penobscot and other eastern counties, there are 
a few Italians; also in Kennebec, which is a good 
county for bees. Many of the bee-keepers bought 
quite freely out of the State, thus increasing their 
stock, and these were nearly all Italians in movable- 
frame hives. 

About one-half of the bees in the State are winter- 
ed on their summer stands, with slight protection. 
There are, so far as I could ascertain, but few chaff 
hives. Most of those dying which were wintered in 
cellars or warm rooms, die from spring dwindling, 
caused, as many think, by the sudden and severe 
changes of temperature to which they are subjected. 
The winter of 1881 was a hard one; spring of 1882 
was late, cold, and changeable. Bees came through 
very weak; many had to be fed, or died before they 
could gather any honey. Along the northern and 
northeastern counties, the midsummer harvest was 
quite good; but along the seashore and southwest 
portion of the State the drought was too severe for 
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any honey. The fall harvest from goldenrod and 
other fall flowers was excellent, and I think nearly 
all will have sufficient winter stores. But the rate 
of increase, which is almost entirely by natural 
swarming, is low, many bee-keepers not having a 
single swarm come off; and the amount of surplus 
honey is ridiculously small —far below our usual 
average. Maine is not a bad State for bees; what 
we want is more improved methods in handling 
them and their products. I think almost the whole 
country, or the northern part of it at least, needs a 
universal frame, so that it may be changed easily 
from hive to hive and man to manthe country over; 
then we must solve the winter problem, so that our 
bees will all live through and come out in the spring 
strong and healthy, and then we shall be able to 
gather up some of the best of all sweet things, 
which are now wasted on the desert air. 
Bethel, Oxford Co., Me., Oct. 2, 1882. 


CALIFORNIA — WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 
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I hereby send you my report for this State, as far 
as I have been able to make it out. 

Owing to unfavorable atmospheric conditions in 
the spring, and in some localities to a total lack of 
rain during last winter, the flowers throughout the 
State have failed to yield an average amount of hon- 
ey this year. In the southern counties, which is the 
principal honey-producing part of the State, the 
season is regarded as nearly a complete failure, but 
few bee-keepers securing part of a crop. Mr. E. 
Gallup writes me that the amount of honey is all 
guesswork. Others positively refuse to give any es- 
timate of the honey crop. Owing to the failure, 
many bee-keepers are discouraged, and seem to take 
no interest in the matter; wherefore I find it diffi- 
cult to make out any report, which will be at all sat- 
isfactory. Several bee-keeping counties have not 
yet been heard from. Some place the average of 
honey per hive at 25 lbs.; others at 40 Ibs. It is im- 
possible to form any correct idea of the true amount. 
But few give the quantity of wax produced; it will 
probab'y all be made into foundation. Much of the 
honey reported as ‘‘comb”’ is produced in large box- 
es, or even whole upper stories, without any idea or 
means of placing it on the market in a salable shape. 
Foul brood is reported very prevalent in some parts 
of the State, but I have no statistics in that regard. 
In this, Inyo County, there is no trace of it,as far as 
I have been able to ascertain. 

Independence, Cal., Sept. 23, 1882. 

MISSOURI — R. S. MUSSER. 

I beg leave to submit the following report, in be- 
half of Missouri:— 

There are but few bee-keepers’ conventions in this 
State, consequently I am unable to give definite and 
certain statistical information of the productions of 
honey for 1882. 

I know that there has been a great increase in the 
number engaged in the industry in Missouri in the 
past two years. There is more honey in the market 





in the cities and country towns this fall than ever 
was offered before. It isin better condition and of 
a better quality; most of the honey offered for sale 
is in one and two pound prize boxes. 

The ‘St. Joseph Inter-State Exposition”’ for the 
last two years has offered very liberal premiums in 
the Apiarian Department, and the premium list was 
a varied one, covering every branch of the apiarian 
business. 

The past season the display in this department 
was limited, but very creditable. It was the center 
of actention, especially to the farmer. They learn- 
ed the **new way,”’ and where improved apiarian 
supplies can be bought. The consumer, grocery- 
man, and producer, who were in attendance here, 
for the first time saw taste, order, and neatness dis- 
played in the productions of the apiary, and prepar- 
ing honey for the market; also an order and system 
in the handling and management of bees. 

People were in attendance on the Exp¢sition in 
the fall of 1881 from all the counties in Northwest 
Missouri. They returned home with new ideas on 
**bee and honey culture.”’ Quite a number of the 
country papers made special mention of the display 
in the Apiarian Department. 

Hon. Thomas G. Newman, editor of the American 
Bee Journal, attended the exposition in September, 
1881, and delivered an interesting lecture on * bees 
and honey” one evening to a large and appreciative 
audience. The daily papers reported his instructive 
lecture in full, and in addition made very favorable 
comments. I feel safe in saying, that seven-tenths 
of the people of Missouri have read more or less on 
this subject and the profits of the apiary, since the 
fall of 1881. The circulation of the bee journals has 
increased in the meantime. 

The display in the Apiarian Department of the St. 
Joseph Inter-State Exposition this fall was the larg- 
est and best ever seen at a State or county fair or 
exposition in the United States. There were over 
3000 lbs. of comb and extracted honey on exhibition; 
also Cyprian, Albino, Italian and black bees, and al- 
most every tool and implement used in the apiary. 

The increased number of exhibitors, and the in- 
creased quantity and quality of honey on exhibition 
this year, warrants me in saying that the interest 
awakened in this industry in the last two years has 
been greater than the most enthusiastic could have 
expected. Most of the county fairs made an Apia- 
rian Department this season for the first time. 

From the above statements you will see that Mis- 
souri is on the right road to take a prominent posi- 
tion in this industry. In 1870, according to the cen- 
sus of the general government, she ranked fifth in 
the production of honey. I have been unable to 
procure the reports for 1880. I predict, that in 1890 
Missouri will rank first in the production of honey. 
Nature has smiled upon this territory; she has made 
the groundwork for a land which will flow with 
‘*milk and honey.” On account of its diversified 
climate, soil, foliage, wild and cultivated flowers, 
etc., and its abundant and never-failing streams of 
water, some portion of the State will have an abund- 
ant crop of honey each year. 

The honey on exhibition this year at our various 
fairs was white-clover, basswood, buckwheat, honey- 
locust, goldenrod, etc. Quite a quantity of honey on 
exhibition this fall was flavored with heliotrope and 
mignonnette. It was of such a superior flavor to 
any honey produced in this State heretofore, that 
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bee-masters hereafter willornament their yards and 
gardens with these beautiful and useful plants, for 
the purpose of giving the bees somcthing to flavor 
honey witb. 

I deemed it useless to attempt to organize bee as- 
sociations this year. Until you practically demon- 
strate to the producer, as agenera! rule, the practic- 
ability of our enterprise, and that there is not only 
pleasure but also profit in it, you have an up-hill un- 
dertaking to ercounter. I concluded that the best 
plan was to have the various county fair associa- 
tions make an apiarian department, and offer liberal 
premiums; then to furnish the local papers with 
articles or ideas on the subject, to be prepared and 
published. By this means, every farmer in the sey- 
eral counties is prepared to learn something when 
he visits that department at the several fairs, and 
converses with those engaged in the industry, who 
are in attendance. The producer in each county 
can see the improved bee, hives, and apiarian 
tools and implements, and he learns the improved 
manner of preparing honey for market. Furnish 
the idea and evidence of the results, and let 
him draw his own conclusion, and he will go home 
with the consciousness that he knows more than the 
professional bee-master, and with the resolution 
that he will furnish evidence of that conclusion 
next season. The most conclusive idea to present 
is, that in an ordinary season each farmer can pay 
his State and county taxes from the profits of a few 
colonies of bees, and have something left for spend- 
ing money for the “old woman and the girls.’”’ I 
would suggest that you by resolution indicate the 
best plan fer vice-presidents to adopt in their re- 
spective States to further the work. 

From my experience and observation, I would sug- 
gest that each vice-president give his special atten- 
tion to the local fair in his county; make the apiari- 
an department attractive and instructive. If itisa 
success, the papers will mention it with favor. Oth- 
er papers will copy the articles, and advise their 
readers to do likewise. By this way you furnish 
ideas, and the evidence that there is profit and plea- 
sure in the industry; and you have one less difficulty 
(which is the greatest one) to overcome; that is, the 
idea that you have some patent right to sell. Fur- 
nish the idea and evidence generally, and that there 
is pleasure and profit in the investment, and the 
producer will, in a short time, buy the improved 
bees, hives, and apiarian implements, and will be 
compelled to urganize local bee conventions. 

If this plan, or some one similar, could be adopted, 
in five years the honey crop of the United States 
would be enormous. 

In behalf of the friends of ‘“‘improved bee cul- 
ture” in Missouri, I must extend thanks to the Hon. 
Thomas G. Newman, of Chicago, Ill., for the good 
eend-off he gave the honey and bee industry in Mis- 
souriin September, 1881. By bis coming here and 
delivering his lecture on * Bees and Honey,” he 
gave character to the enterprise and stability to the 
industry. 

Those who profited by his lecture, and bought a 
few colonies of bees, were again benefited by a dis- 
tinguished bee-master from Illinois, Mr. Elvin Arm- 
strong, of Jerseyville. He made one of the neatest 
displays of comb and extracted honey ever seen in 
the West. He showed preducers how to prepare 
comb honey for market, and how to put extracted 
honey in good marketable shape, in glass jars and 
bottles neatly labeled. These ideas were practical, 











and are invaluable to our people. He was awarded 
the $25.00 sweepstake premium for the best display 
of honey; also $15.00 for the best display of extract- 
edhoney. He had his **Crown bee-hive” on exhibi- 


tion. It was the first time many of our farmers had 
seen a frame hive with surplus honey. Mr. Arm-, 
strong took great pains in explaining to visitors the 
advantages of frame hives over the old-style “ gum.”’ 
He was awarded the special premium, $10.00, for the 
best bee-hive. 

Missourians engaged in bee culture invite every 
person engaged in the same industry to come and 
contest for our liberal premiums offered by fair as- 
sociations. Bring in ideas, and take the money pre- 
miums. Therefore, Mr. President, you see we Mis- 
sourians are not only just, but we are generous. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 30, 1882. 

MISSISSIPPI — O. M. BLANTON. 

The rich alluvial lands along the Mississ- 
ippi River are a great source of honey, and 
the crop this year is above an average. Mr. 
B. started with 256, increased to 380, and ex- 
tracted 23,000 lbs., besides 600 Ibs. of comb 
honey. There can be no question about the 
profitableness of apiculture in this section. 
(Jueens would lay in upper story, which was 
probably caused by the lower combs being 
moldy. Hives were five inches from the 
ground. One hive gave 237 lbs. extracted. 
Three swarms increased to 12, giving 588 Ibs. 
extracted aud 72 lbs. of comb honey. C. F. 
Muth bought the honey, and reports it to be 
the best from that State. Mr. B. thinks a 
great deal of honey comes from common 
corn. 

WINTERING. 


Mr. Christopher Grimm favors cellar win- 
tering. He prepares his bees early, and they 
need no care afterward ; uses sub-earth ven- 
tilation ; has hivesopen full size of entrance, 
and + inch at top, full width of hive. Cel- 
lars will not get too warm, if too many bees 
are not put in. 

C. C. Miller has most trouble in cellar win- 
tering just before taking them out in spring. 

D. A. Jones explains sub-earth ventilation, 
and says he keeps his pipes clear of cobwebs, 
etc., by firing a musket in atoneend. The 
pipes are 100 to 150 ft. long, and about 6 by 6 
inches for 100colonies. Would by all means 
use sub-earth ventilation, as it keeps bees 


ry. 

Prot. Cook strongly advocates cellar win- 
tering and sub-earth ventilation. The exit 
pipe should be only about half the diameter 
of the sub-earth pipe. : 

Mr. Jones advises 1 sq. in. for each colony 
for the ventilating-tube in the cellar. 

G. G. Large reports, No chaff, 10 lbs. ; 
chaff-packed, 44 lbs. in outdoor wintering. 
C. ©. Miller has not had the same experi- 
ence. Mr. Grimm uses 8-frame hives. Mr. 
Jones favors chaff and cellars combined ; he 
has swept out from 1 to 14 bushels of dead 
bees from 150 colonies. 

Rev. Mr. Johnson says dark and light Ital- 
ians are like dark and light men, but he does 
not think that color makes any particular 
difference. 

PLACE OF NEXT CONVENTION. 

The next session is invited to Detroit by 

Otto Kleinow, who thinks a hall will be free. 
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D. A. Jones suggests Toronto, Canada, and 
says a hall is offered free. ©. C. Miller in- 
vites to Chicago, with a hall free. Jonas 
Scholl invites to Indianapolis, hall free. 
‘roronto was finally decided on for 1883. 
COMB HONEY VS. EXTRACTED. 

©. C. Miller’s article, ‘*Comb Honey vs. 
Extracted,” will be found on p. 631, A. 2. J. 
for Oct. 4. Considerable discussion follow- 
ed. Mr. Muth thinks he can get two or 
three times as much extracted as comb hon- 
ey. Mr. Hill thinks twice as much. C. C. 
Miller thinks not very much more. G. G. 
Large thinks he can get three times as much 
extracted ; thinks the latter pays better at 
10 cts., when comb honey is 20. He has 70 
hives, and took 6000 lbs. extracted and 3000 
comb. Colonies made from one comb in the 
spring gave 100 lbs. extracted, and built up 
full size. 

LD. A. Jones is strongly in favor of extract- 
ing, and thinks he can take from three to 
five times as much by so doing. He says he 
can make five dollars to one over comb hon- 
ey. The latter is aggravating to ship, but 
extracted will ship safely anywhere. 

C. C. Miller, in 1881, increased 12 colonies 
to 81, and 1200 lbs. of honey. 

O. M. Blanton spoke of the value of the 
comb saved by extracting. 

D. A. Jones says that sections not square 
should be put on the hives so as to be longest 
up and down ; and, better still, after they are 
half sealed, reverse. 

HONEY-PLANTS. 

The Secretary gave a brief report of the 
results from the plants tested on his honey 
farm during the last four or five years, and 
quite a discussion followed. 

RAPE. 

The chief objection offered against rape is 

its multitude of enemies. 
ALSIKE. 

Harrington and Poppleton say that alsike 
should be cut just before it blooms, and it 
will then yield a large crop of honey just aft- 
er white clover fails. O. O. Poppleton tried 
this during the ty season, and said that the 
knowledge of this one fact, obtained from 
‘* Neighbor H.” at the convention in Michi- 
gan last fall, was worth his whole trip there. 


BOKHARA CLOVER. 


Mr. Jones thinks it is different from sweet 
clover. It will stand quite a frost, and bees 
still work on it. Ilesows one crop to get the 
land in order; now sow every alternate 
land 12 feet wide in oats and Bokhara clover. 
Cut it in June, and bloom will come in just 
when wanted. Sow it with oats, or sow it 
on wheat when frozen, so as to let the seeds 
down in the crevices. 

BASSWOOD AND LINN. 

Prof. Cook says that basswood will bloom 
in five years from seed. Dr. Brown says it 
should be on low ground, and that the Ku- 
ropean linn blooms late. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Session was opened by prayer by Brother 
Boggs. |. ant 

An article by P. L. Viallon, of Louisiana, 


entitled ‘‘ Experiments in Comb-building,”’ 
is given on page 627, A. B.J. for Oct. 4. Con- 
siderable discussion followed. <A_ hearty 
vote of thanks was tendered friend V. for 
the paper. That pollen is needed for queen- 
rearing, seems to be pretty well decided from 
the above paper. Q.—Is not the amount of 
honey for 1 lb. of comb pretty low in friend 
Viallon’s estimate? 

Dr. Brown thinks that queens reared un- 
der the swarming impulse are not necessari- 
ly any better than those reared at other sea- 
sons. D. A. Jones says he can rear better 
queens by getting a colony up to the swarm- 
ing-point, by adding brood, feeding.etc.; then 
prevent swarming by removing the queen, 


and all cells will be strong and vigorously 
Holy-Land colonies will build 40 or 50 


fed. 
cells. 
HARRINGTON’S POINT. 

IIarrington here makes a point. ‘The main 
thing is to get good queen-cells. With them, 
anybody can rear good queens. Well, with 
the aid of the Holy-Lands, and by the pro- 
cess just given by Mr. Jones, we can produce 
cells in unlimited quantities at 5 cents each, 
and make money at it too. Well, what will 
it cost each to get laying queens from these 
cells? Can’t we rear good queens for a dol- 
lar, and make money at it? 

D. A. Jones advises introducing by means 
of chloroform. 

Dr. Brown agrees, but says it is more both- 
er than it comes to. He says Holy-Land 
bees will all hatch out at once. Friend Vop- 
pleton has used chlorof. rin, but failed. 


PAPER BY A. I. ROOT. 


This is given in full on p. 548. Rev. Mr. 
Johnson warmly indorsed the paper in a 
stirring speech. The following resolution 
was then unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That we note with great pleasure the 
growing tendency of most of our bee perio‘icals to 
avoid and omit any and every unkind and bitter 
words toward any one. Resolved, further, That we 
request and urge every editor to omit any such 
words that any of us may be led to write. 

Dr. Parmly sent $50.00 for Mr. angstroth, 
and Prof. Cook, D. A. Jones, and A. I. Root 
$10.00 each. D. A. Jones also offered a 

ueen, Which friend Muth purchased at ten 

ollars. This amount was afterward swelled 
by the convention to over $100. 

A paper by Mr. Demaree, of Kentucky, 
was here read. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Mr. Jones explains dipping sheets of wax, 
all of one thickness, by using a dipping- 
board perhaps 2 feet long, and alike at bot 
ends. After once dipping, dip the second 
time the otherend down, and thus get a long 
sheet of even thickness. 

OUR ANNUAL HONEY PRODUCT. 

Pres. Cook says statistics are wanted. 

Mr. J.S. Terrill, P. M. of Ridgeville, O., 
obtained statistics of his county by the fol- 
lowing plan : He mailed postal cards to eve- 
ry postoflice in the county, asking the post- 
master to write on it the names of the bee- 
men at his office. The cards were all ad- 
dressed to himself, so the postmaster had 
nothing to do but to put it on in pencil, and 
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drop the card in the mail. Now, by mailing 
similar cards to all the bee-men,with a print 
request, and blanks to fill out, he got almost 
a correct reportof all the bees in Lorain Co., 
and of the honey raised. This list of names 
he considers worth all they cost, for calling 
a convention or any other purpuse pertain- 
ing to the industr 

Mrs. Lucinda Hearieon sent the following: 

The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, greet- 
ing. The honey crop of Illinois for 1882 has been 
the best that we have had for twelve years, and the 
tlow still continues. This large flow of honey, to- 
gether with the State Fair convening at this place, 
prevents my attendance at the convention. The 
exhibit of honey at the State Fair last week was 
the largest that was ever exhibited in the State. I 
sincerely regret that I am not present with you, and 
hope the meeting will be pleasent and profitable. 

Peoria, Ill, Oct. 3, 1882. LUCINDA HARRISON. 
HONEY-PAILS AND BOXES, BY PRES. JONES. 

Friend Jones has, by his neat pails and la- 
bels, done an immense work to introduce 
honey. 

Jelly - glasses are commended, and also 
small packages to introduce the honey. 


FOUL BROOD. 


Two papers on foul brood, by Messrs. Muth 
and Jones, were read. Prof. Cook spoke of 
salicylic acid as being wonderfully potent in 
preventing fungoid growths, and instanced 
a quart of mucilage, which will sour in a 
very short time in summer weather ; but if 
just a pinch of the acid be put in, it remains 
unchanged for months. All agree that foul 
brood is a terrible, terrible thing in an apiary. 

James LaBarre, Ludlow, Ky., saw foul 
brood for the first time in Cincinnati. 

Christopher Grimm thinks it best to burn 
hive and bees, saving only the queen. Almost 
all agree that the queen alone (no workers) 

can not communicate the disease. A queen 
can not be reared in a foul-brood colony. 

Prof. Cook here made some edifying re- 
marks on ** How shall we know foul brood?” 
There is danger of foul brood in buying hon- 
ey as well as in buying bees. Mr. Muth’s 
address on foul brood is given on page 647, 
A. B. J. for Oct. 11, and that of Mr. Jones 
on p. 535 of this issue of GLEANINGS. 

J. M. Hicks strongly advises rock salt as a 
preventive of foul brood. 

OVERSTOCKING. 


Mr. Jones thinks that 15 colonies this year, 
with a boy to carry sugar, might thrive. 
[Great laughter.] The general decision, all 
things taken into account, seems to be in fa- 
vor of from 100 to 150 colonies in one locality. 

OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 

D. A. JONES, President. 

A. I. Root, Secretary. 
C. F. Mutu, Treasurer. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS FOR THE COMING YEAR, 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF BEES OWNED BY 
pets my OF ASSOCLATION, 


Members Report ee Be ia gaint Mie, 2 
No. of Colonies an Fall, re a Te Bein 3,489 
Colonies lost in Winter, oe eee 66 
Colonies lostin Spring, - - 144 
No. Colonies at beginning of Honey Season, - 3,087 
Devoted to other ns organ than Honey, - 636 
Present No. of Colonies, - - = 4,748 
Pounds of Comb Honey, - - - = = 47,451 
Pounds of Extracted E oney, - = = = 99,808 
Both Kinds,- - o et Ste 187,288 


NAMES OF MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WHO PALD 
THEIR ANNUAL FEE OF $1.00. 


Anderson, J, R., Wash’ton, Ky. Lawrence, » -M.,Warsaw,N.Y 
Andre ws,W. H., "Me Kinney Te x. Lay, Dr. J. , Hallettsv. , Tex 
Bagby, M.G., Independence,Ky. MeVean, P., erant® s Bend, Ky 
Bagby, J. Ww. , Morgan, O. Miller,C.C., * Marengo, Ill. 
Blacklock, R., Geigerville, Ky. Morehouse, Ww. ,Dearborn Mich 
Bingham, T. F., Abronia, Mich. Neff, A., Fremont City, O. 
Besse, Dr. H., Delaware, O. Northeuilt, Pt Walton, Ky. 
Blanton, Dr.O.M.,Green’e,Miss. Oren, Dr. ; Laporte, Ind. 
Boggs, 8. P.. Clintonville, Ky. Patton, k, ‘Gray, O 
Brown, Dr. L. , Eminence, Ky. Peden, J C., Lawrenceb’ A; & 
Brown, Dr. J. b: i., Augusta,Ga. Pelham. Rev.C., Maysvi ie, 
Cheney,A.B., Sparta Ctr.,Mich. Petty, W.T.F., Pittsfield, in? 
( ‘ook, A. PA Lansing, Mich. Patterson, W. F., Freestone, O 
Couthard, S., Preston, O. Peterman, E , Otsburg, W is 
Counley,J.C., Walnut!’ ik Mich. Poppleton,O.0.,W’ - -wiegt chee Ia. 
Cru,G. W. Covington, Ky. Pop ——, Mrs. ©. " 
Davis,J.T. ‘She Iburn Falls,Mass. Replogle, Hage estown, Ind 
Douglass, Ww. A., Morn’g Sun,O. Root, A. Y. “Medina, ( 

Earle, O. L., Green Castle, ine Rulish, Dr/H.M., Nin. ‘Bend, O 
Everett,T. A.C, Randolph. N . Scholl, J..Lyons Station, Ind 
Gibson, W. R., Sherman, Ky. Shimer, J.H., Hillboro, Ill. 
Good, I. R., Na ypanee, Ind. Smith, Mrs. R_, Kenton, 0. 
Gorney, W. G., Ye Mossville, Ky. Snyder, j et Tiffin, la. 
Griffeth, M., Ripley, O. Stevens Mrs. E.B., Lebanon, O 
Grant, J., Batavia,. Stith.A Ww. Dividing Ridge, Ky 
Grout, J., Batavia, O. Terrill,J.8.,Nth. Ridge ville, oO 
Hallman, F.J., Terre Haute,Ind. Terrill,O. py “he 

Harrington, H. B., Medina, O. Thornton,T.,Gardnersv’ le, Ky. 

all, E. W., geaish vile. W.Va. Torre, . Della, Reisterst’n Md. 
Hicks, I. M., Battle Ground,Ind. Trester,M.L., Lincoln, Neb 
Hill, Miss E., Cummingsville,O. Ulery, D.B. , Northampton, oO 
Hill I. S. Mt. Healthy, 0. Vance,J.W., Madison, Wis. 
Hyne, J. M., Ste wartsville,Ind. Vinson, W. M., Elk Point, Dak. 
Je ffrey, H.L..W oodbury, Ct. Vandervort, J., Laceyville, Pa 
Johnson, L., Walton, Ky. Victor, W H., Normal, ul 
Keene, Dr. R. M., Versailles, Ky. Vince nt, E.B., *Sunman, Ind. 
Kleinow, a Detroit, Mich. Volkenand, He Alpha, 0. 
Lovett, D. , Crestline, O. Wardell, F.. . Uriehsville,O 
LaBarre, yz gros Ky. Williams, é F., New Phila., oO 
Large, G.G., Millersville, U1. Weed, A.B., Detroit, Mich. 





Total No. of Ladies at 00 each, - - $00 00 
Total No. of Gentlemen at $1 00 each, - - 7600 
Money from last year, sent in, - - 7 00 

$83 00 


Friend Muth reports $84.00 on hand, and 
sO we presume some brother’ Ss name has 
been omitted from the above. Will he please 
stand up? 

RESOLUTIONS IN CLOSING. 

Resolved, That the thanks of N. A. Society of Bee- 
keepers be extended to all the railroads centering in 
Cincinnati, for their courtesies in the reduction of 
fares for visiting bee-keepers. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended, with a rousing 
vote, to Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, for his untir- 
ing energies in rendering valuable services in pro- 
curing hall for meeting, and many other things to 
render our visit and meeting pleasant. 

Resolved, That thanks be expressed to the proprie- 
tors of Washington Park Hall for their very hospit- 
able kindness in tendering the use of their very ele- 
gant and commodious hall free of charge. 

Resolved, That thanks be tendered to all exhibitors 
for their painstaking care in bringing for exhibi- 
tion the many progressive appliances which are 
deemed necessary to modern apiculture; also for 
many beautiful specimens of honey-plants and many 
samples of honey from the various districts of our 
great land. 

Resolved, That thanks be expressed to Dr. Sauer 
and Mr. Ahlers for use of microscopes. 

Resolved, That our warmest thanks be tendered 
our late Pres., Prof. A. J. Cook, for his courtesies in 
discharging his duty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

\7- 5 . H. Brown, GA., Ch’m. 
Com. L. E. Brown, Ky. 
x E. Lay, Tex. 
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CANDY FOR SHIPPING-CAGES. 

| TOP, stop, Mr. Root! Don’t pay any one $5.00 to 
s) heip fix any other cage or candy. There can 
be no better candy than the Viallon, if prop- 
erly used. I have shipped queens all summer to all 
parts of the U. 8. and Canada, and, if I have lost a 
single queen in shipping, I have never heard of it. I 
attribute my success to the fact, that I moistened 
the candy just before I put the queen in the cage; 
put about two drops of water on the candy, and it 
will quickly runin; make it a little stiffer than com- 

mon, and it will hold more water than you think. 
WHERE THE DRONE EGGS COME FROM THAT ARE 

HATCHED AROUND QUEEN -CELLS. 

Any worker bee can, if situated under the proper 
circumstances, lay drone eggs. ‘'Tut, tut! that will 
not do.” Well, say so if you please, but things 
have transpired under my observations of late, that 
tend so much to make me believe it, I can not but 
suggest the ides, anyhow. 

WORKERS EATING QUEEN’S EGGS. 

If you feed worker bees on eggs from a fertile 
queen, they will almost always lay drone eggs. But 
you say, ‘‘ How do you know?”’ I found it out by 
placing a caged queen over about two dozen caged 
workers, with wire cloth between, the cage contain- 
ing the workers having two pieces of comb in it. 
The queen being very fertile, the bees subsisted al- 
most wholly upon her eggs for three days. Now, 
you must understand that I tried this experiment to 
find out whether the bees would carry her eggs, and 
place them in the comb. 

FERTILE WORKERS; CAUSE OF SUGGESTED. 

At the end of the three daysI examined the comb, 
but there were no eggs; I then removed the queen, 
leaving the cage of workers a day longer; then 
I found a few eggs in the comb; this aroused my 
curiosity, and I watched them very closely. The 
next day I found nearly every worker laying eggs; 
Isaw them atit. It does seem that the bees eat the 
eggs around these grafted celis, and lay more in 
their place. One proof of it is this: If you graft a 
pure Italian cell with eggs, into a hive of blacks, the 
drones hatched around the cell will be black, there- 
fore could not be the eggs that were in the comb 
when grafted. 

Now, friends, I do not say what I have written are 
true theories, but only the result of one series of ex- 
periments. CaAs. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., Sept. 7, 1882. 

We are glad of the result of your experi- 
ment, friend K.; but I fear some of your 
conclusions are wrong. For instance, we 
have fertile workers when a colony has been 
a long time queenless, where they have had 
noeggsto eat atall. I think your experiment 
of inducing the bees to carry the eggs to the 
cells would have succeeded better if you had 
placed the caged queen over a whole colony; 





but as this would have been the way we used 
to do in introducing, it would have been 
done already. Verhaps the reason why they 
don’t do it is, that they have a queen so near 
they do not feel the great anxiety they do 
when entirely queenless. ‘The matter about 
bees moving worker eggs is as yet a little 
mysterious.—I have moistened the candy in 
the way you suggest; and if we are careful 
not to put on too many drops, it seems to do 
very well. Your last observation does not 
agree in result with friend True’s experi- 
ment, narrated on page 491, Oct. number. 


RYE MEAL FOR POLLEN IN THE FALL. 

I had a queen in a large colony that all at once 
stepped laying, although considerable honey was be- 
ing gathered from goldenrod. At first I thought she 
must be playing out; but as she was only a year old, 
and had been very prolific during the whole summer, 
Llooked further fora possible cause. On ecxamining 
the combs I found but little pollen, and by watch- 
ing the bees as they came in from the fields I found 
they brought but little with them. Arguing from 
these premises, that lack of pollen was the cause of 
no eggs being laid, [took some granulated sugar, 
wet it up with honey, and stirred in enough rye meal 
to make a soft paste. This I spread with a honey- 
knife over a frame of comb, and crowded it some- 
what into the ceils. The bees at once went to work 
on it, removed the sugar and honey, leaving the 
meal in the cells. I fed thus for three or four days, 
and found that the queen began laying on the second 
day after I began using this feed, and continued lay- 
ing to the present time, the bees meanwhile having 
used up all the rye-meal pollen I had thus given 
them. I am of the opinion, that lack of pollen, even 
when honey is coming in quite freely, is a cause of 
the production of brood being stopped; and in fu- 
ture I shall watch as carefully to see that my bees 
are bringing in pollen, as I do to see that they are 
bringing in honey. It is possible that bees may for 
a short time raise brood without pollen; but my ex- 
perience has been, that brood is reared in the largest 
numbers when pollen is the most plentiful. 

J. E. Ponp, JR. 

Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., Sept. 25, 1882. 


I believe it is rather an unusual thing for 
bees to be short of pollen in the fall, friend 
P.; but as you found they used it, and it 
started brood-rearing, no doubt it would be 
a good thing, under such circumstances, 
where rapid increase is desired. In my 
greenhouse experiments, I induced them to 
use it after they had been some little time 
clear out of pollen. 


CONDEMNING QUEENS HASTILY. 
Please excuse me for having so much to say about 
my queen, but I know you will bear with me when 
you take into consideration that I am at the very 
foot of the A BC class, and that she is the only Ital- 
ian queen I ever saw. I stated in my last that 
she was cuite dark, and smaller than my black 
queens. I looked at her last week, and could hardly 
believe she was the same queen — so large, and such 
abeauty! Her bees are very yellow, and are pret- 
tier than my neighbors’ best, which are produced by 
a tested queen. I have two young black queens 
which are producing bybrid bees — thanks to my 
neighbors’ Italian drones. HARVEY C, WARE. 
Port Byron, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1882. 
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A CORRECTION (SEE P. 449, SEPT. NO.). 

Please bear with me this once. When I said that I 
could count 13 swarms for 3, I counted the pound of 
bees and their 2 swarms unintentionally; I should 
have said 10; and although if I had waited until now 
I could have said 400 lbs. of surplus instead of 300 (45 
of which is from the pound of bees and their first 
swarm), which would have about made up the differ- 
ence in point of value, yet the report is not true, and 
1 wish to correct it. My success with bees could not 
have been the result of my skill, as this is the first 
year’s experience. I give the praise to Him who is 
the giver of all good. D. 8. TYLER. 

Clio, Mich., Sept. 25, 1882. 





BEES IN CITIES. 
Sterling, Ill., has about five thousand inhabitants; 
on the principal street, and near the center of the 
city, only fifteen feet from the sidewalk, is a little 
inclosure, 24x32 feet, in which, last spring, were 21 
colonies of bees in chaff hives. Twenty-five feet to 
the east is a dwelling-house, the space between being 
used for croquet ground, while half that distance to 
the west is another dwelling. The owner of this api- 
ary has already taken over 2000 lbs. of honcy this 
season from these bees, and will probably take 
enough more to make it 2500 lbs., while they have 
increased to 42 swarms. These bees are not trouble- 
some to the neighbors, but, instead, furnish the boys 
and girls of the vicinity many sections of honey 
that are not filled or capped enough for packing. 
Why are not more bees kept in cities and villages? 
CLARK, GIDDINGS & Co. 
Sterling, Ill., Sept., 1882. 








GETTING BEES WITHOUT BUYING, FINDING, STEAL- 
ING, OR RAISING THEM. 

I must report in GLEANINGS a fact that I know, for 
it came under my observation. It seems*snaky,” it 
isso big. A neighbor of mine had two colonies of 
bees this spring. They swarmed twice apiece. Two 
swarms left. He has bought none, found none, sto- 
len none; none were given him. He now has 26 
fair average swarms; 22 came to him. I will report 
another year; I know how. M. W. AKERS. 

Marseilles, Ill., Sept. 28, 1882. 


Now, friend A., that is aggravating. You 
know how, but won’t tell. Is it some new 
decoy hive he has contrived, that coaxes his 
neighbors’ bees to desert their own hives, 
and swarm just to gointo them? If so, is it 
the fair thing to do? Perhaps you have so 
many bees in the woods they are decoyed 
from there. That might do, if one could 
only be sure they all came from the woods. 
I presume you have heard of the inquisitive 
Yankee who wanted to know how the man 
lost his leg. ‘he man said he would tell, if 
the Yankee would ask no more questions. 
He promised, and was told it was bitten off. 
Now you have left just about there, but we 
didn’t promise. Will you please stand up 
and tell how he managed to get 22 to come 
to him? 

MORE ABOUT THE COW-PEAS, AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
ASTERS. 

I wrote to you last week about the cow-peas; since 
then they have bloomed out, but the bees do not 
care much for them this year, as they have done 
years back. I suppose the reason is, because there 
are so many asters around here. I believe there 
are not less than 400 acres within two miles of my 








bees; there are some very large fields that have not 
been cultivated for two years, and they are just cov- 
ered with them. The plants are nearly five feet 
high, and just covered with bloom. During the last 
week the bees have filled their hives full, and now 
are working in the boxes; the honey is just as clear 
as water. When! holda comb up to the sun, the 
honey in the uncapped cells sparkles like dew. 
There is plenty of goldenrod around me, but the 
bees do not touch it as I can see, and I have watched 
them very closely. One good thing about the asters 
is, the bees work on them all day until dark, and it 
makes a fellow feel good to see the bees come home 
so heavy laden that they fall down a foot away from 
the hive, and then crawl slowly in. 
WiLL A. HAMMOND. 

Richmond, Va., Sept., 1882. 

You are quite right about your last obser- 
vation, friend Hl. I did not before know 
that honey from asters was white honey. 
Has that been the experience of others? We 
have asters about here; but although the 
bees are on them sometimes very thickly, 
they have never got enough honey from 
them to be noticeable in the hives. Perhaps 
the peas, like other plants, do not always 
yield honey alike; and if the asters yield so 
much this fall, it is quite likely they neglect 
the peas, even though they do contain honey. 











HOW THE OLD-STYLE BEE-KEEPERS WERE MISTAKEN. 
I started this spring with 11 swarms of bees, two 
queenless; the 9 increased to 25 good swarms; my 
first came the 9th of May. I took about 100 gallons 
of extracted and 500 lbs. of comb honey, all white- 
clover, as we have nothing else to produce a surplus. 
I had the same experience you had in commencing 
bee-keeping. The old-style bee-keepers told me the 
day for bee-keeping was past, as the land was clear- 
ed up. They now commence to open their eyes. I 
have introduced alsike clover among the neighbors, 
and my bees will have 20 acres within their range. 
CANS FOR RETAILING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Do you keep for sale 10-gallon tin cans, with hon- 
ey-gate attached, so they can be filled and set in gro- 
ceries for retailing? It makes the extracted cheap- 
er for the poor man, than to sell him a can with eve- 
ry few pounds. CLEMENT KINTNER, 

Carrollton, O., Sept. 20, 1882. 

The cans on our 75-cent counter, which are 
intended mainly for flour-cans, are now being 
used considerably for extracted honey. We 
can put in a honey-gate for 75 cents more. 
They differ from the ordinary 100-1lb. cans, in 
having a tin cover the whole size of the top. 
This arrangement is much better liked for 
candied honey than the cans with the screw 
caps, because if the honey becomes so thick 
in cold weather it won’t run out of the gate, 
you can take the cover off and scoop it out 
of the top, so as not to keep your customer 
waiting. 

COMB HONEY; HOW TO WHITEN THAT WHICH IS 

DARK, ETC. 

I should like to know if there is any way to whiten 
section-box honey, darkened by bees crawling over 
it; also putting propolis in comb after capping. My 
bees are slow about filling sections out to corners 
and capping all cells; soif I leave them in the hive 
to be properly filled, they soon become dark, and 
are unsalable. If there is any prevention or reme- 
dy, I want to use it. Bees use a great deal of prop- 
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olis here, making it difficult to take the sections out 
of frame. Why is it the bees do not finish the sec- 
tions full? There is plenty of honey coming in. 
They work readily in boxes. Is there any way to 
compel them to build less drone comb? Mine will 
build but little worker, therefore I have too many 
drones. I have used fdn. largely, and even with 
that they will have drone comb, but not so much. I 
had two queens ina hive this summer, both laying 
at once. I took the young one away, putting it with 
a queenless colony having a fertile worker that 
would not raise a queen— not even accept capped 
cells; but after the queen was caged in hive 24 hours 
they accepted her, and she was laying the next day. 
The old queen does not seem to be failing; she is 
the one you sent me over two years ago. Her 
daughter is larger and finer looking, but can not 
produce better bees. 

I fully indorse all that the lady says in September 
GLEANINGS about bee-keeping being too hard for 
women. I know whereof I speak ; two years’ expe- 
rience convinces me she is right, although I never 
lifted a hive full of beesorhoney. I have tried both 
artificial and natural swarming. I find the frame of 
old comb tied to a light pole to be perfection in get- 
ting swarms to cluster. Thanks to the one first sug- 
gesting it. D.C. AYARS. 

Moawequa, Shelby Co., Ill., Sept. 9, 1882. 


** SQUEAKY”? SMOKERS. 

Inclosed please find one dollar, and send me a 
Clark smoker, with the spring on the outside if you 
have such. My Simplicity makes a squeaky sound, 
and the bees try to sting it, evidently under the im- 
pression that it is some kind of animal, and I can't 
get at the spring to oil it. C. 8. CALLIHAN, 

Jem, Clark Co., Mo., Sept., 1882. 

Your idea seems to upset the theory that 
bees don’t hear, friend ©. Well, you can oil 
the outside spring, just as often as you 
choose, and I don’t think you will ever tind 
it squeaky. a ea k- 

I am now within 7 miles of 8. I. Freeborn. He has 
about 400 swarms and 25,000 lbs. of honey. I have 
been at a bee convention since I came here. There 
were about 20 present. They discussed subjects, 
among which were * Marketing Honey,” “ Swarm- 
ing,” *“ Preparing Exhibitions for the Fair,” etc. 
They mect again the second Tuesday in Dec., to dis- 
cuss wintering and preparing for winter. It goes 
by the name of * The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation.”” They meet at this place. 

C. W. WHITE. 

Richland Center, Wis., Sept. 30, 1882. 


HONEY-DEW, AND THE HONEY OF A NICE QUALITY. 

Since reading the reports of honey-dew, I thought 
I would say something about it. There has been 
dew on the black-walnut trees here almost two 
weeks. I have stood off from the tree 15 or 20 feet, 
and the leaves fairly glistened. Some leaves were 
entirely covered, and some had only small splotches, 
and others had full-size drops —so much so I could 
get quite a good taste of it. It is sticky, and looks 
something like white-sugar candy before it gets 
hard. Bees were working on the leaves. 

HONEY FROM SPANISH NEEDLE. 

Bees are storing honey very fast also from Span- 
ish needle. It is just splendid. 1 like it better than 
basswood or clover honey. Itis of a yellowish col- 
or. J guess it is Spanish needles; for when the bees 





gointo the hive they are all covered with yellow 
dust. Do the Spanish needles yield honey every 
year like this? 

TAKING BEES THAT ARE TO BE BRIMSTONED. 

Well, now I'll say something about my good luck 
(or bad), as time will tell. Yesterday I went to a 
farm some 4 or 5 miles southwest of here, in the bot- 
tom, where my father bought two stands of black 
bees at a sale, paying $8.00 for them. While talking 
to the lady of the house, she told me that her hus- 
band had just killed two stands of bees that morn- 
ing, and would kill another one next morning. I 
inquired what she would take for the bees, and let 
me take them that evening out of the hive. She 
looked around at me for almost a minute. 

‘““Why, you can have them, and welcome,” says 
she; ‘but you will surely get stung.” 

Says I, “I guess not much.” 

So I bought one of the hives they had killed the 
bees out of, in the morning, paying her a dollar for 
it. It was not long till I had those blacks out of one 
into the other, and did not get stung either. Now I 
must say they are a very fine colony, for there were 

2 frames, 12x14, full of honey and brood; 4 boxes on 
top, 6x6, almost full of honey, and there was a good 
peck of bees underneath the hive, building comb 
and storing honey. Now, would you call this luck 
or not? J. A. THORNTON, 

Lima, Ill., Sept. 13, 1882. 


HONEY-DEW FROM TOMATOES. 

To-day, while my pickers and myself were engaged 
in picking a two-horse wagon-load of tomatoes for 
that place, Rockvale, where your railroad agent de- 
clares there is no such station, and caused my 
freight to be sold at Denver, I discovered on the 
plants a great deal of sticky matter —so much so as 
to be disagreeable picking; and looking about the 
vines I saw some leaves quite full of a white sub- 
stance, and also the ground was perfectly white un- 
derneath, while the honey-bees kept up a perfect 
roar all through the patch, and I soon discovered it 
to be the so-called honey-dew in a granulated form, 
So Iwent to the house and got a table-spoon and a 
dish, and began to dip it up, and here is some of it 
for you to see, just as I dipped it up. Some of my 
pickers can not be made to believe any different 
than that it falls from heaven. If so, I must be one 
of the chosen ones. H. H. C. BREECE. 

Wetmore, Custer Co., Col., Oct. 3, 1882. 

The granulated honey-dew come to hand, 
friend b.; but if the bees make no change 
in it, I certainly want none of the honey. I 
didn’t get the taste of it out of my mouth for 
some time. Many thanks, nevertheless. 


LAYING QUEENS TAKING AN AIRING. 

Seeing in several issues of GLEANINGS communi- 
cations in regard to queens flying after fertilization, 
let me say it is by no means an uncommon thing, at 
least in our apiary, and I judge must be so in others. 
I have frequently failed to find. the queen in queen- 
rearing nuclei during the pleasantest part of the 
day, generally from 11A.M.to4P.M.,and at first I 
was puzzled when, later in the day, and early in the 
morning, I could always find her. Concluding that 
she was out, I have time and again placed a wire 
cloth over the entrance, and in the majority of cases 
have found her ladyship trying to gain admittance 
in from 15 to 45 minutes thereafter. Since proving 
to my satisfaction that young laying queens do fly 
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out occasionally, and Ihave had them do so when 
laying 3 weeks, I have given it no further attention, 
and do not know whether it is a peculiarity of some 
strains, or whether it is more frequent in certain 
seasons. Fhe queens were all daughters of an im- 
ported Italian mother. I am inclined to think that 
young queens, not fully occupied in laying, fre- 
quently take a play, and perhaps old ones may some- 
times in the spring. T. L. Von Dorn. 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 10, 1882. 


THE GOOD CANDY. 

You need have no fears about the bees digging the 
Good paste to pieces, causing the eugar to rattle out 
of the cages. Their being able to do so, however, is 
one of the good features about this feed. I have ex- 
perimented by keeping queens caged ten days or 
more, and find that they dig away ouly the sugar as 
fast as it becomes dry of honey; and as long as 
there is any honey in the sugar they are all right. 

TO PREVENT SECOND SWARMS UNITING, AND DRIV- 
ING THEM BACK TO THEIR HIVES. 

I bad two swarms come out at the same time, with 
virgin queens, and unite. Having my smoker ready, 
I waited until they commenced to cluster, when, as 
an experiment, I thought perhaps I might not only 
prevent their clustering together, but drive them 
back to their hives; so I gave them plenty of smoke, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing them divide; each 
swarm with its queen returned to its hive, and re- 
mained, of course, as 1 had, while they were out, 
opened the hive, and destroyed their queen-cells. I 
don’t know if this plan would work successfully at 
all times or not; and as this was my first experience 
in this direction, I rather feared that perhaps I 
might succeed in driving them to the woods. But 
as experience keeps a good, though dear, school at 
times, I made the venture. Who can tell us more 
about this matter? 

TESTING TIN CANS BY VACUUM. 

Being a tinner by trade, L will give you the plan 
we used to test our fruit-cans with at the shop. Get 
a thick piece of harness leather, a little larger square 
than the mouth of your cans. 
lamp or candle in front of you, and a cup of alcohol 
at your Jeft. Now with a bit of sponge touch the al- 
cohol, then the candle; drop it burning into the can, 
and place the leather (previously softened with wa- 
ter) over the mouth of the can, and hold it down to 
exclude air. The burning alcohol destroys the air 
in the can, forming a strong vacuum. After two or 
three seconds (not longer), if in pulling off the leath- 
er it comes off with a sharp crack, or report, the can 
is tight; while those from which the leather comes 
off easily, without resistance or report, are faulty. 
Such can be quickly tested, and the leaks found, by 
applying your mouth to the seams, and trying to 
suck air through them. I think, after giving this 
plan a trial, and “kind o’ get the hang on’t,” that 
you will like it as being the quickest, neatest, and 
cleanest. 

TO STOP ONE COLONY ROBBING ANOTHER, 

I wonder how many of the brethren gave my 
swarm-catcher a trial this season. Since sending 
you a description of it and its use, as mentioned in 
May No., page 219, I have found another use for it; 
and as the “robbing season’’ is at hand, I wish oth- 
ers to give it a trial, and report. This spring I had a 
bad case of robbing. Both hives were large and 
heavy; and as other means failed to stop them, I be- 
gan to think I would have to get help to move the 
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colony to the cellar, when the idea occurred to me 
to try the swarm-catcher, by placing it at the en- 
trance of the colony that was doing the robbing. 
They made a great ado about it, flying until they 
were completely tired out, when they finally clus- 
tered on the screen, like a natural swarm. I then 
reversed the catcher and let them run into their 
hive, and I must say that I never saw a more sub- 
dued-looking lot of bees than they were. Did they 
renew the attack next morning? No, indeed; not 
they. From their actions, one would think they had 
concluded that honest hard work gathering pollen 
was preferable to stealing honey, after the scare 
they had received. Jos. M. BROOKS. 

Columbus, Ind., Sept. 11, 1882. 

The rattling-out of the sugar, and drying- 
up of the honey, we have obviated by the 
slaes bottle, I think, friend 1b.—Thanks for 
the idea on testing cans.—Very likely your 
plan will stop robbing, for almost any thing 
that draws their attention to their own hive 
will break up this excitement. As the 
swarm-catcher is less trouble than to move 
a hive, I think it may be valuable for stop- 
ping robbing, when we know which hive it 
1s that is ‘* guilty.” 


CALIFORNIA PRIVIT. 

Since my last communication on this plant as bee 
pasture, I receive lots of letters and cards; the 
friends taking it for granted that I am an M.C., and 
have the franking privilege at home durirg the re- 
cess, and no campaign work to do; but this, I sup- 
pose, is the penalty for not minding one’s own busi- 
ness. One friend demands why it was not “found 
out before.”” Well, I must let his why reverberate 
away back to Columbus, and the reply will probably 
be, ‘‘ The other fellow didn’t do it.”” I have a small 
stock of the privit, but do not care to sell them. Let 
G. W. A., of Indianapolis, apply to his nearest nur- 
seryman, and he can no doubt procure them for 
him. To those who can not obtain them thus, I will 
sella few hundred cuttings in the spring; or to the 
Southern friends this fall, in the same way, I will 
furnish a few of the symphoricarpus, 

Stelton, N. J., Sept. 9, 1882. G. W. THOMPSON. 


BONESET OR THOROUGHWORT. 

I inclose you a sprig of a weed that grows in great 
profusion here in lawns and vacant patches of 
ground, in wet seasons like this. It grows about 4 
ft. high, and blooms from August till frost. My bees 
are getting about as much honey from it as they did 
from the linn. It has a rich yellow color, but not as 
good flavored as the linn honey. Iam out of vessels 
to hold the honey, or I could have had two or three 
hundred pounds of it by this time. I took 50 Ibs. (ex- 
tracted only, from upper stories), the other day 
from two stands. 

EXTRACTED AT 1240, AND COMB HONEY AT 25¢C. 

I think I will run a part of my apiary for comb 
honey next year for the McAlister market, where it 
sells for about 25 cts., when the extracted honey will 
bring about 12%c. Do you think it would pay me to 
quit extracted for comb honey at the above prices, 
the distance to market being about 90 miles? 

Poteau, Ark., Sept. 16, 1882. H.C. BETHEL. 

I would raise comb honey, friend B., at 
the prices you mention, even though I had 
to carry it 90 miles.—The plané you send is a 
very common one, although it does not al- 
ways yield honey in paying quantities. 
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Bees are now making up for the time they lost in 
spring. My wife’s stock is in better shape to-day 
than it was a year ago. But I find that those who 
usually let their bees take their own course are com- 
ing out very poorly, and say they can not see why 
they get neither honey nor swarms. Our bees have 
swarmed well enough, and are filling up every spot. 

A CROOKED QUEEN. 

I looked at one swarm to-day that took me back a 
little. It sent out a swarm the4d of June. I put the 
surplus case on July Ist; took it off the 25th and put 
on another one, and took it off to-day, and found 
every thing all right but the queen, and still she 
must be too; but she was all crooked up, and did 
not seem to have any wings on her. She looked like 
some little old woman all drawn up. 

I think the little feeding I did in spring will bring 
back double the amount spent. My wife has 54 col- 
onies. I shall go into winter quarters with about 30. 
I shall have sold 20 as soon as they can be moved, 
and every one goes into chaff hives. Bees are at 
work on the large heart plant and fireweed, and they 
do get lots of honey from them. I went out last 
week one morning to cut and pull up a large patch, 
and I believe there was a good swarm on three rods 
square of it. I told my wife I should sow some an- 
other year, instead of cutting. 

EMPTY COMBS IN THE CENTER. 

What do you think of the plan of extracting the 
center frame in hives, and putting the dry comb 
back with three or four holes cut into it to let the 
bees pass through? I fixed three that way last year, 
and I think they come out with more bees. It gives 
them dry comb to cluster on, and they can get at the 
honey through the holes. I also wintered some with 
7 frames; took out two on side ones, then put back in 
spring. But last winter was one we can not depend 
on having again this year. I guess they came 
through anywhere and almost anyhow. 

A. F. EILENBERGER. 

Laddsburg, Pa., Sept. 5, 1882. 

Friend E., you can’t always tell by her 
looks what a queen may do, any more than 

ou can tell about some people by their 

ooks. Such queens as you describe are oft- 

en the mothers of some of the very best 
honey-producing colonies.—Where the bees 
have their hives filled up solid with honey, 
it may be an advantage to put a couple of 
empty combs in the center of the brood-nest; 
but we never have that state of affairs in 
Medina County. 


THAT SYMPHORICARPUS. 
As I set that symphoricarpus ball in motion, I feel 
interested that it should keep right on. As things 
look now, we are likely to have too much of the vul- 
gate init. Whether it be the doctor, Freddie, your- 
self, or I, or all four together, it has got switched off 
the track. It must be spelled symphoricarpus — not 
symphora carpus, much less symphora Carpus. The 
doctor is right, in the main; it comes from the Greek 
word phoreo, to cluster together, and karpos, fruit. 
Like so many of our words or names borrowed from 
other languages, although composed of two words it 
is only one name. Its varieties, racemosa, glomerata, 
occidentalis, etc., are added, and always commence 
with a small letter, except the variety when named 
after a man or place; as, symphoricarpus Swertia. 
Stelton, N. J., Sept., 1882. G. W. THOMPSON, 
Many thanks, friend T., for your correc- 





tion, although the error began with yourself, 
as you wrote the word in your note on p. 513, 
Oct. No., as two separate words, and the 
JUVENILE was led into the same error for 
the same reason. It will appear as one word 
hereafter, properly spelled.—The meaning of 
many botanical terms is involved in uncer- 
tainty, and it is sometimes diflicult to get at 
the Greek derivation; and although your 
definition or the doctor’s would describe the 
plant very accurately, he says yours is more 
correct, upon further investigation. 
SALT WATER FOR BEES. 

I think salt water a necessity for bees in the breed- 
ing season. My 153 swarms have been carrying 
away about three gallons pcr day since the first of 
June. That amount of water contains a good hand- 
ful of salt. We have been giving salt water in this 
way annually for 18 years. When the salt-feeders 
are empty, the bees swarm around the dung piles in 
the feed yards. To explain this: About five barrels 
of salt are used in salting our hay in mows. When 
this hay is fed in winter time to the stock, it is fed in 
racks 32 by 8 feet, surrounded by an offset of about 
16 inches, to keep cattle from boring into the racks. 
By spring these racks are surrounded by embank- 
ments of hay and dung from two to three feet deep. 
From these piles, containing much of the five bar- 
rels of sait, a continual sipping takes place. The 
bees can be kept away from these piles only by keep- 
ing the feeders filled with salt water. When feeding 
sweets is ended, we continue with salt, ete. 

RUBBER FDN. PLATES — A GOOD REPORT. 

We made up over 200 lbs. of wax on your rubber 

dies, and were glad to put Mrs. Dunham’s rolls aside. 
JESSE OREN. 
La Porte City, Black Hawk Co., Ia., Sept. 8, 1882. 


CROSS BEES, AND A SUGGESTION. 

I agree with Mr. Paine when he says, “A cross be- 
tween the black bees and Italians are cross.’’ One 
of our neighbors calls them yellow-jackets. I have 
transferred several hives of blacks; they are usual- 
ly quiet, but hybrids or Italians gather the most 
honey. But Mr. Williamson, in August GLEANINGS, 
seems to think that clipping the wings of a queen 
will produce wingless bees, and bobbing the tails off 
dogs will produce tailless dogs. Why not bob the 
sting of a queen, and produce stingless bees? Mr. 
Paine, shall we try this? If the rule works one way, 
why not the other? JOHN MCBRIDE. 

Fredericksburg, Wayne Co., O., Sept. 25, 1882. 


BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING. 
This season in Minnesota has been a very remarka- 
ble one for bee-keepers. During the spring and 
early summer it was wet and cold. I felt, for one, I 
was almost ready to juin our Blasted Hope friends. 
I love, as Mrs. Tupper used to say, my little pets; 
but, brother, just think; after ‘feed, feed, feeding,” 
to keep up the ‘*‘steam” till our usual swarming- 
time, when I visited my apiary, to find the poor dis- 
couraged creatures hauling out their drones! the 
prospect was bad; but the good Lord has sent us, as 
Mr. Vennor says, a warm “ wave,” and along with it 
a shower of honey, filling our hearts with joy and 
gladness, fulfilling the promise, ‘‘ Cast thy bread up- 
on the waters, and thou shalt find it after many 
days. A. R. MORE. 
Pilot Grove, Faribault Co., Minn., Sept. 16, 1882. 
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DEATH'S-HEAD MOTH. 

To-day we had insects on the brain, and especially 
the moths, an order of insects called, scientifically, 
Lepidoptera. This has been a good year for moths— 
better than for bees in these parts. We have never 
before seen trees and plants so infested by caterpil- 
lars as this last season. The consequence is, we 
have now leafiess willows and pear-trees, no cabbage 
or parsnips; but lots of chrysales hanging about ev- 
erywhere; even under the eaves of our hives they 
have spun rows of cocoons. This afternoon we 
gathered a number of chrysales from various kinds 
of caterpillars of all sizes. Some were suspended to 
the ceiling of the honey-house. These had no co- 
coons, only a thin silken cord at the tip of the abdo- 
men, and fastened to the ceiling (these produce the 
butterflies, I believe). Some were in cocoons in 
erevices and corners, and some in the sand. We 
found one very large one in the barn, about 2% 
inches long, which I su:pect to be the chrysalis 
of the death’s-head moth. 

A MOTH THAT “SQUEAKS.” 

In the L. U. K. we read this about the death’s- 
head moth: “ The insect is remarkable for emitting 
a plaintive squeaking sound, ..... . andis 
still further interesting on account of the fact that 
itenter3 and plunders bee-hives, feeding upon the 
honey; and although apparently defenseless, it en- 
joys perfect impunity whilst ravaging the stores of 
creatures so well provided with formidable weap- 
ons, and generally so ready to use them against an 
intruder. No explanation of this fact has yet been 
produced,” 

It is said, that the large ugly green caterpillar 
found on potato-vines is this insect in its first stage, 
and also that the perfect insect measures five inches 
across the wings. Have you, Mr. Editor, ever scen 
or heard of this moth making raids on bee-hives? 
Our curiosity is awakened, and we should like to 
know more about this insect. 
HYBRIDS AHEAD. 

We have not yet had frost here, and the bees are 
still at work bringing in pollen and honey. Hybrids 
are ahead with us. Our hives of mean pugnacious 
hybrids have gathered 50 lbs. of honey more than 
the best Italian. 

STILL ANOTHER FZEDER WANTED. 

Now I have a feeder in my mind that I wish I 
could give shape and reality, so that I could put one 
on each hive. The idea is this: A tin box somehow 
fixed into the center of Hill’s device, that will hold 
about half a pound or little more. Then I could put 
the muslin right over this Hill's device, with a hole 
over the box, which should have wire cloth. Then 
all one has to do is to raise the chaff cushion and 
pour in a little feed — just the thing for breeding up 
in spring, or for feeding at any time during win- 
ter, and doing it so quietly that it will not disturb 
the bees. If I had such a concern on my hives, I be- 
lieve I would take 10 lbs. of honey out of each hive, 
sell it, put the money in my pocket, and then toward 
spring feed syrup. 8. J. H. 

Spotswood, N. J., Oct. 12, 1882. 

I have never heard of the death’s-head 
moth about bee-hives. Perhaps the remarks 
you mention were written before the advent 
of Italians, and for warmer countries, where 
the moths are more mischievous. I confess 
I should like to see a moth that could 
‘“*squeak.”—The idea of a feeder in this 
wintering-nest has often been suggested, 





but if Iam correct, any solid substance in- 
terposed here would defeat the purpose of 
the Hill’s device, because it would carry off 
the heat. A block of candy laid under has 
been used, but I would not think of putting 
in any thing like atin box. Permit me to 
suggest, that you have a little dish ladle, or 
spoon, that will hold just as much tolerably 
thick syrup as can be poured right on the 
frames and bees, without running out at the 
entrance, and then, for stimulating, just 
raise the mat and pour it over them, say 
once a day. This will start brood-rearing 
nicely, and you don’t need any feeder at all. 
DD. A. Jones does all his feeding in a similar 
way, by having tight bottoms to all his hives, 
and the entrance tipped up a little the high- 
est. Feed all at once, toward night, and 
there will be no robbing. 
HONEY FROM THE MAMMOTH SWEET CORN. 

I have often seen accounts of bees working on 
corn, but never had much faith in their getting any 
thing of any account but pollen until this summer, 
when I planted several patches of the Mammoth 
sweet around my house. I began to observe when 
the corn was not over a foot high that the bees made 
quite a buzzing around it, which was kept up until 
it began to ripen. I began to question whether they 
got honey or only water from it, and came to the 
conclusion that they got honey or sweet water, and 
not from the tassel or blossom either. I could occa- 
sionally see one alight on the leaves when the dew 
was on, and sip from a drop of dew; but most gen- 
erally they would hunt around the root of the leaves, 
where they leave the stalk, and stick their tongues 
in around the stalks, and they did it in such a way 
that I fully decided they got something sweet in 
paying quantities, for they kept it up when there 
was quite a plenty of honey coming from other 
sources too. Have others observed the same? 
WHITE-CLOVER PROSPECT. 

If the present growth of white clover is any indi- 
cation of a good c'over season next year, we can 
soon set our coopers at work making barrels for our 
next year’s crop, or we can not get enough when 
the time comes, for the whole ground in this sec- 
tion is one great mat of it,as thick as hairs on a dog, 
and 6 inches to a foot high. It is so all over. 

I will give my season’s report when I have my 
bees all put up for winter. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Oct. 9, 1882. 





DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS, AGAIN. 

On page 502, Oct. GLEANINGS, you ask me to state 
whether the queen produced worker brood both be- 
fore and since I made the change. I answer, she 
did, both before and since. She was about a month 
old at the time I transferred them, and young 
queens do not lay many drone eggs; and this colony, 
although very strong, has never had any drones, ex- 
cept the two frames spoken of. You say, “The 
experiment proves nothing conclusively.” Why 
not? Does one have to prove any thing a dozen 
times to be sure of it? Not knowing myself, I will 
ask how it is possible that the egg formed in the 
ovary of the queen, incased as it were in a soft thin 
shell, can be changed in making its exit. It seems 
to me more reasonable that the first food taken by 
the minute larva determines the sex. This holds 
good in regard to queens; for if you wish good 





queens they must be hatched as queens, otherwise 
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they will be part worker. An egg from a fertile 
queen will batch a queen, drone, or worker bee; an 
egg from an unfertile queen will hatch a drone only. 
Is it not plain, that a hen will lay eggs without ever 
having seen the male? But those eggs will not re- 
produce their kind. Let any one take scme fresh- 
laid eggs from worker-cells, put them into drone- 
ecelis; mark the celis, and see if they hatch worker 
bees. The difference in size of cells is only to ac- 
commodate the size of bee, just as the queen-cells 
are made to suit the shape of the queen. 
J.S. TADLOCK. 

Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas, Oct. 9, 1882. 

I think you should read the Dzierzon The- 
ory, friend T. If I am correct, moving the 
egg to a different cell does not alter the sex. 
A worker egg will be a worker still, anda 
drone egg a drone still. Every egg has a lit- 
tle opening near one end, called the micro- 
pyle, and it is through this opening that the 
spermatazoa is supposed to get, as the egg 
passes the oviduct of the queen. 


QUEENLESS COLONIES; DO THEY KILL THEIR DRONES? 

Did you ever know a queenless colony to kill off 
its drones before accepting a new queen? A few 
days ago I lost a queen, which died leaving plenty of 
newly laid eggs, and a large quantity of brood in all 
stages in the hive. Prior to the deathof this queen, 
drones had been allowed to enter and leave the hive 
at their pleasure; but the very next day after the 
queen died, the workers began driving them out as 
flercely as I ever saw done. Thinking this might be 
a case of dual queens, I opened the hive and found 
they had formed quite a number of queen-cells, thus 
showing that they knew of the loss, but no second 
queen was there to be found. I have placed a new 
queen on the frames, not yet accepted, but the hive 
has been completely cleared of drones. This is my 
first experience of this kind, and it is certainly con- 
trary to the accepted idea; but the more experience 
I have with bees, the more fully I am led to believe 
that many rules heretofore laid down as infallible 
are subject to enough exceptions to leave me in 
doubt as to their correctness, if not to fully disprove 
them. 

I should call the above, friend P.,a sort of 
aberration of instinct. I never noticed a 
case of the kind. 

SALT — BEES NEED IT AT TIMES, 

During the summer I have kept jars of clear 
water on my feeding-boards, which have been visit- 
ed more or less frequently; but for the last two 
weeks scarcely a bee has been seen on them. A 
week or more ago, in filling I put asmall quantity of 
salt in each of them, and found in less than two 
hours that the feeders were completely covered, and 
s0 continued until the jars were exhausted; and on 
refilling, the same state of things continued. The 
colonies are raising considerable brood, and perhaps 
that is the cause of their taking it so freely; at any 
rate, I have taken the hint, and in future shall keep 
them constantly supphed with a jar of weak brine, 
believing that it will be a benefit to them; for if 
they do not need it for some purpose, they certainly 
would not have taken it so voraciously. 

DO BEES EVER KILL A QUEEN BECAUSE SHE PER- 
SISTS IN LAYING FREELY WHEN NO HONEY 
IS COMING IN? 

I have lost several queens this season, none of 

them over a year old, and all have died leaving plen- 





ty of eggs and brood in all stages in the hives, and 
showing no signs of premature old age, or that they 
were killed off in order that they might be supersed- 
ed. As they all died just after a flow of honey had 
ceased, showing no evidence of failing powers, I am 
led to conjecture that they were killed on economic 
principles, not being able to discover any other pos- 
sible cause. When a queen suddenly dies, we can 
usually discover some cause that will account for 
death; but in these cases, all were laying freely up 
to the very day and probably the very hourof death, 
judging from appearances — no drone eggs being 
laid, no queen-cells building, and no robbers had 
been having access to the hive. If any one can ac- 
count for these deaths under these circumstances 
on any hypothesis other than the query that heads 
this article, I shall be very glad to have them do so; 
for 1 must confess, that I am completely puzzled; 
and while it seems contrary to reason, and all known 
rules, I am led to this solution of the problem as the 
only one that I can figure out. Can any one aid me 
in the matter? J. E. Ponp, Jr. 

Foxboro, Mass., Oct. 14, 1882. 

I can hardly accept your explanation, 
friend P., and yet I can give no reason for 
the sudden disappearance of a good queen 
in the full season of egg-laying. We might 
explain to our readers that the queens allud- 
ed to by friend P. were all of them our test- 
ed $3.00 queens. I hardly need say, that the 


queens that live to be three or four years old 
are just as often found among those we 
grade at a low price, as any other. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOT TO BE PUT IN “ BLASTED 
HOP«s.’ 

On page 513 of Oct. GLEANINGS appears a letter by 
A. A. Harrison, McLane, Erie Co., Pa., in which he 
says: ‘‘Count Pennsylvania out this year.” I think 
this is rather presumptuous. Is a State of 46,000 
square miles to be * counted out”’ because one of its 
inhabitants failed? [do not know of any members 
of the Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association who 
have a “Bonanza” to report; but not any of them 
have done so poorly as to be counted out; for my 
own unsolicited report, I refer you to the American 
Bee Journal, Aug. 30, page 549. Friend Root, I think 
you owe the bee-keepers of Pennsylvania an apolo- 
gy for allowing such a letter to go into print. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 16, 1882. F. HAHMAN, JR. 

Allright, friend H. I beg pardon; but at 
the same time I don’t see that I have made 
such a very bad mistake, if I have succeeded 
in calling out Pennsylvania, and waking 
her people up. On referring to A. B. J. we 
find your report sums up, 38 colonies were 
increased to 12, besides giving 100 lbs. of 
honey. Now, who else did well in Pennsyl- 
vania? 


Iam one of the A BC scholars, and at the foot of 
the class. Last March I purchased one colony of 
bees, and by buying 3 queens and natural swarms I 
now have six. Every thing went smoothly until the 
flow of honey ceased. They then began to fight. All 
I knew what to dowas towatch. They were fighting 
all along the line. I supposed they were robbing, 
but could not tell what to do. I then began to feed 
outdoors, 3 rods from hives; and as long as I kept 
up the feed they were quiet; but stop half a day, 
and they were at it again. They have been confined 
to their hives for three days by cold, but to-day they 
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are out and at it again as bad as ever. If you get 
this in time, please tell us in GLEANINGS at the foot 
of the class what todo, It may aid us in the future. 

Well, I donot know but that I should keep 
on feeding, if that kept peace in the family, 
friend B. In the first place, you must see 
that every hive has a good queen, brood in 
all stages, plenty of bees to defend their 
stores, and a narrow entrance to enable 


them to keep thieving bees at bay. Now. 


watch each hive, and make them take care 
of their stores. 
there will not be any more trouble. 
sane: one weak colony that is to blame 
or all the trouble, and you must make this 


weak one strong, or unite it with one of the | 


others. 
How many pounds of honey does it take to keep 
an average colony from now until spring? 
La Veta, Col., Oct. 19, 1882. E. BURCH. 
Perhaps 20 Ibs. ; 25 will do no harm. 


QUEENS FROM DRONE EGGS. 

You say in A BC book, also in Oct. GLEANINGS, 
that in no case will bees make a queen out of drone 
eggs. Now, Iam satisfied you are mistaken. I took 
a frame of drone comb with eggs, in all stages up to 
hatching drones, put it in a new hive with two 
frames of foundation, moved a strong swarm, and 
set this in its place, and they made 6 queen-cells. I 
cut out two, gave them toa queenless hive, and 
they hatched as fine a queen as I ever saw; both 
have filled a Simplicity hive full, top and bottom. 
They are my two best out of 30 stands. 

My bees have done the best this year they have in 
20 years. If I succeed in wintering them I shall 
want 50 hives next spring. I am well satisfied that 
the queen's eggs are all exactly alike; all the differ- 
ence is in the feed and make-up. The bees can 
make just which they please, whether drone comb or 
worker. I have had queens, drones, and workers, 
all in a little piece of worker comb. A. BrxBy. 

Foristell, Mo., Oct. 11, 1882. 

Friend B., we shall become the laughing- 
stock of sensible men by the recklessness of 
your theorizing, if you don’t have a care. 
Why do not the bees rear wovkers from the 


eggs of a drone-laying queen, or even a lay- 


ing worker, if they have the power? Your 
frame may have been all drone comb, and it 
may have also contained drones in all stages 
of development ; but it surely had also eggs 
that would have hatched workers (they may 
have been in drone-cells), or you would 
never have seen a queen emerge from the 
queen-cells built. An egg is not changed by 
moving it to a different kind of cell. 


MAKING WAX SHEETS — A SUGGESTION. 


Ihave just made some wax sheets for fdn. by a | 


new process, which I think will be of value to the 
bee fraternity. It is merely to have a large surface 
of very hot water, upon which hot wax (or co!d) is 
put, and allowed to spread itself at will. This it will 
do, making very even sheets; now allow the water 
to cool down, or slowly add cold water, till your wax 
is right to be cut into strips for the mill. Draw off 
the water from under the wax. A common deal 
table, with strips around the outside, three in. high, 
is all you want for a tank. Knowing the size of your 
table, say 7x4 ft., you can add the wax so as to make 
sheets of any thickness desired (to the pound). 


With your steam system, and a thermometer to tell , 


When each one does this, | 
It is! 


| just when to stop cooling the wax, you could make 
more sheet wax this way than by any other. I have 
good reasons for thinking that this wax will work 
better, and sag less, than the old dipped sheets. By 
cutting the strips the long way of your “billiard 
table”’ you can run strips through the mill seven ft. 
long; this you can see will also expedite the pro- 
cess of fdn. making. F, DELLA TORRE. 

Reisterstown, Md., Oct. 11, 1882. 

We have used the plan you mention, to 
some extent, friend D.; but if I remember, 
we did not get a very good surface on the 
side next to the water. Perhaps we may do 
better with more care; and I confess your 
idea of making sheets several feet wide and 
long is a new one; still, it seems to me the 
process must be a slower one than the one 
we now use. 

A NOVEL WAY OF TRANSFERRING, INVENTED BY A 
14-YEAR-OLD BEE-KEEPER. 

Being one of your A B C class, I thought you 
would like to hear how I got along with my bees this 
! season. Ihave had very good luck with them, but 

the honey crop has been considerably smaller than 

last year; however, I do not grumble, as I think 
they did as well as they could. I started in the 
spring with three colonies, two of which swarmed, 
and the other hung out. The way I fixed the one 
that hung out was this: I turned the hive upside 
down and placed a new hive filled with foundation 
on top of it, and smoked the bees up. They went to 
work all right, and are now one of my strongest col- 
onies. I sold one colony, and now have five packed 
in chaff, with chaff cushions on top. I took my honey 
to the Galt Exhibition, and got the first prize for 
comb honey, and a diploma for the strained honey. 

[am 14 years of age, and take care of the bees my- 

self, but my father makes my hives. 

ARCHIE G. WATSON. 

Ayr, Ont., Canada, Oct. 19, 1882. 


WHERE DO BEES KEEP THEIR PRISONERS? 

In September last I had two queenless swarms 
that I had failed to Italianize, so I gave each a black 
queen. One queen was soon laying, but the other 

' made no sign; so, after duly watching for eggs or a 
dead queen, I gave them a frame of larvze, and eggs 
to raise some more queens. They commenced at 
once, and made 12 or 15 cells. I saw them after all 
were sealed up. When it was time to commence 
hatching, I examined and found searcely a vestige 
of the cells, but there were eggs, and next I saw the 
| old clipped queen that I had putin. Now, they had 
a good fertile queen all the time after I gave them 
one, but it appears she was not acknowledged, and 
not permitted to lay; therefore the colony consider- 
ed itself queenless. Now, why and where was she 
restrained, and what happy event terminated her 
captivity. JOEL A. BARBER. 

Lancaster, Wis., Oct. 10, 1882. 

I confess, friend B.,I don’t know. Had 
they not started queen-cells, I should have 
no trouble in explaining the matter, for I 
should say the queen would not commence 
to lay so late in the season; but why she 
should come to life, or wake up after they 
had got some cells nearly ready to hatch, I 
can’t tell. Can some one else? I might say 
she was killed, and another queen got in 
from somewhere; but you say she was clip- 
ped, and how could a clipped queen get into 
the hive just at that time? 
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QUEEN-CAGES. 

I have just this minute received a letter from P. L. 
Viallon, and here is an extract: “I used the Peet 
cage for the first time this season, and the reason 
why I wish to give it up is on account of its being 
too cold early in the season. I never had so many 
reports of queens chilled nearly to death. My old 
cage is very nearly like yours. Last year I mailed 
915 queens, and 66 were reported dead. Thissyear I 
have so far mailed 612, and 7 have been reported 


dead. From the reports, I see the Good candy suc- | 
ceeds very Well, and next season I intend to give it 


a trial, as it is less trouble to make than mine.”’ 
THE TIN SLIDE— AN IMPROVEMENT WANTED. 

On page 131, Bee-Keepers’ Instructor, friend Hed- 
don remarks that he does not consider the tin slide 
of the Peet as well adapted to the nervous feet of 
the bees; and 7 have often thought that this tin 
slide might not only be “cold for their feet,’’ but, 


not furnishing them with a secure footing, they are | 


thrown with greater violence against the sides of 
the cage. A queen, plump with eggs, might get a 
bad “thump.”” Who will invent a carpet for cover- 
ing the tin slide? 

Here is a report from a queen sent to California:— 

The queen came all right — only one dead bee, and feed part- 
ly consumed in one space. 
-- little too much ventilation for this time of year. 


the same feed with success. 
Napa, Cal., Oct, 8, 1882. 


J. D, ENAS. 


W. Z. HUrcuinson. 
Rogersville, Mich., Oct. 18, 1882. 


MORE ABOUT QUEEN-CAGES. 
Your card of the 7thinstant in regard to last mail- 
ing-cage is at hand. I object to the “glass bottles,’ 
because they will sometimes break. 


jaw, it would be sad indeed. 
THE PEET CAGE FOR INTRODUCING. 

I also object to the Peet cage for introducing, be- 
cause it does not always work. I had to lose some 
good queens, and had quite a lot badly balled before 
I found that it is not infallible. Wediscarded it ear- 
ly last summer, and introduce our queens now ac- 
cording to directions given by our * old friend Nov- 
ice.” After pulling off the wooden shields from my 
cage, proceed according to these directions, and you 
are absolutely sure of your queen; she, being over the 
cluster and under the chaff cushion, can not freeze, 
and, having a nice bunch of honey in the ‘Good 
food,”’ she will not starve, and you can leave her 
there a month, if convenient to do so. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 6, 1882. E. M. HAYHURST. 


But, friend H.,we have some stout bottles 
with large mouths, that won’t break. Our 
experience with the Peet cage has been that, 
in the hands of the experienced, it is by far 
the most successful way. Where caged 
queens are placed over the cluster, on the 
top of the frames, a great many of them are 
reported dead when they come to release 
them; and even when there is a chaff 
cushion over them, they have died much oft- 
ener than when caged right in the center of 
a brood comb, with cells of unsealed honey 
under the cage. I don’t think I shall ever 
want to go back to our old plan of introduc- 
ing. 

QUEENS NOT TO BE JUDGED BY THEIR LOOKS, 

I was much disappointed when I received a queen 
mailed from you June 14, she was small and black. 
Ithought you had made a mistake and sent a black 


Weather is cool, and bees very quiet | 
Tam using | 


If a fine queen | 
should cut her foot on broken glass, and die of lock- | 


| queen; but I see by the July GLEANINGS that you 
; do not send out any black queens, and I thought I 
| would wait and see how it would come out. To-day 
| 1 have the best-looking colony of bees that I ever 
saw —large, and all have three bands. Sept. 18, I 
| gathered 32; lbs. of honey from goldenrod. It has 
been a very poor year for honey. A _ bee-keeper 
near here has 20 colonies, and he has not taken a 
| pound of honey this year, and has had but four or 
| five swarms come out, and that is about the average. 
Keene, N. H., Sept. 21, 1882. J. A. BATCHELDER. 


THE GOOD CANDY. 

_ ‘The following has been in type, waiting 
for a place several months, so they say in the 
_printing-otlice. I give it now to show you 
i friend Good wasmot to blame, even if we 
| didn’t get hold of the good pointsin his can- 

dy any sooner. 

|, CANDY FOR SHIPPING QUEENS; FRIEND GOOD’S WAY. 
If you wish to send queens long distances without 
loss, use granulated sugar, with honey stirred in for 
| feed, and it will go ahead of any thing you kave ever 
| tried. You can send queens safely to California 
| without water with this kind of feed. Not much 
honey in these parts. I. R. Goon. 
Nappanee, Ind., July 25, 1882. 
| I know by experience the above is good; 
| but as we make our cages, I am a liltle 
|afraid the sugar might get all rattled out 
| where the queens go long distances; and I 

think, that during warm weather we would 

prefer the water-botties.—The foregoing is 


what I thought July 25, but I have changed 
my mind now, as I presume you all know. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM MINNESOTA. 

We started in the spring with 12 colonies in Simpli- 
city hives, and 4 in box hives. They have increased 
by natural swarming to 19 in Simplicity and 5 in box 
hives. We have taken 2788 lbs. of honey, 57 Ibs. of 
comb and 2731 lbs. extracted. The box hives made 
the comb honey, and the swarms from them made a 
little of the extracted — not over 300 lbs.; this leaves 
an average of 200 lbs. for each of the 12 Simplicity 
hives. The best colony made 340 Ibs. surplus; this 
colony made 70 lbs. in7 days during basswood bioom. 
Two others did nearly as well. These three are hy- 
brids. Our bees were all blacks until last fali when 
we bought a dollar queen and raised six from her. 
They, of course, produce hybrid bees. 

HYBRIDS AHEAD. 

Notwithstanding all we have read in GLEANINGS 
about the superiority of the Italians, we were sur- 
prised to find the hybrids so much better than the 
blacks. They make nearly twice as much honey. 

HONEY-DEW. 

Bet ween the yield of basswood and fall flowers our 
bees gathered 325 lbs. of honey-dew. They got it 
from the leaves of various plants growing in a 
swamp near by, and also from oak leaves. This 
honey, like that they gathered at the same time in 
1881, is dark and of poor quality. It does not candy 
in cold weather, like other honey. While the bees 
were gathering this honey they tracked it into their 
hives so that the alighting-boards were quite wet 
and sticky. We noticed that the plant-lice were very 
abundant on the plants which yielded the honey- 
dew, but there were frequently no lice on the leaves 
which yielded the most. Pond Bros, 

Bloomington, Minn., Oct. 10, 1882. 

I would here direct attention to the great 
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number of reports in favor of the honey- | straining honey in the old-fashioned way, within ten 
gathering abilities of the hybrids, several | feet of a colony of blacks, and with an open window 
even claiming they gather more honey | between me and them besides. They came in like a 
than the pure Italians. Well, now, one of | swarm, but a little sulphur sprinkled on the stove 
the greatest objections that have ever been | now and then drove them out and kept them out. I 
urged against Seman ae is, that an in- | have never had trouble in driving them out of a 
experienced person might get one, and, not room in this way. 
knowing a pure queen from any other, in- | INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 
nocently Italianize his whole apiary, raising | jptroducing virgin queens seems to be attended 
his queens from a hybrid. Now, I confess I with loss, though it is at times very desirable to 
can not see that he has made such by terrible the small bee-keeper. I have never had a failure 
bad job of it, if he does; for almost invari- | when 2: oge@ mp-quéen and changeset wih 
ably the result is that he doubles his yield of | thi P ; 

é ar ‘ oH | s colony and another until the strange bees came 
honey, even if they do turn out hybrids.— I). * : » both - a 
am very much obliged, friends, for your val- | in in sufficient numbers to confuse bot eee - 
uable report, and to know that Minnesota | then letting her go in at the top of the hive. I have 
has basswood honey yet, even if Hosmer not, however, tried this plan often enough to rec- 


does not tell us any more about it. ommend it to others. D. H. PERRY. 
Dresden, Ont., Can., Oct. 12, 1882. 

REPORT FROM AN APIARY OF 6 COLONLES. Thanks for hints about squares, friend P.: 
Here is my report for this season: — but it seems to me you would need a file to 
No. I, increase 2, extracted 81 Ibs.............$10 12% | bring the edge of the blade exactly straight 
Noe Ulla Bw ec GS | again. If T-were you I think I would have 
Nok oo 6 oo bt 59 my tools arranged and kept in places so they 
No.5, “ OO, “% 221 * ....,....... 27 62% | would not get tumbled down in the way you 
No.6, “0, TMLee sss 23 87% | mention. Do we not have mechanics who 
ee ee, 1081 1bs............ $135 12% never let their tools get knocked off the 
THOFKGRNR B BWARIOR «ocr e iss coir ce socadeosar oe 1000 »=bench? How is it, friends?— It strikes me 
Grand total.......................... $145 12% that, unless you make your room so sutfocat- 


From No.2 I extracted 12 gallons during 12 con- | ing with the fumes of sulphur you could not 
secutive days, when linden was in bloom. No. 3was | stay init yourself, you will find that bees well 
nearly destroyed by mice last winter. My bees are | Started in robbiny will push in, in spite of 
black except a few hybrids. G.D. Buacx. the sulphur. We tried smoke at the cider- 

Brandon, Iowa, Oct. 11, 1882. mill, but it was too much trouble to keep the 

A gallon a day from 12 colonies is pretty Smoke going.—I do not think that your plan 
fair, friend B. Wasn’t No.2 one of the hy- for introducing unfertile queens can be de- 
brids? ~ pended on, for we have tried nearly the same 
, ——__—— thing. Mixing two colonies, while it an- 
HOW TO TRUE A SQUARE. swers at times, at other times seems to make 

You say, file a square to true it; but Ithink that them worse. Many thanks for the sugges- 
should by no means ever be done; for if a square is | tions, nevertheless. 
filed, accurate work can never be done with it again; ; 
for where a square is filed it is made either too 
short or too long, and always too narrow. Now, as | 
squares often get out of true (at all events mine do, 
although I have the best I can buy, and am as care- 
ful asI can be; but a fall from a work-bench, suffi- 
cient to spoil it for accurate work, sometimes hap- 


pens), [am not able to keep mine perfect for any 
great length of time without occasionally truing | SWarms, and removing the four center frames of 


it. The way I true my square, and I was taught to | brood, and placing in their stead four sheets of fdn., 
do so by a man of very great experience in carpen- | being careful to remove all queen-cells. Colonies 
ter and jciner work, is by taking hold of the main | ‘hus treated have given, on an average, over 150 Ibs. 
branch of the square; and if the tongue has sprung °f comb honey. From the best, 1 have taken 26t 
in, as is usually the case, near the end, tapping the !8., and I have yet more to take. 
end of the tongue on a block of wood until it has | HOW TO PREPARE SECTIONS FOR FOLDING. 
sprung out sufficiently. It is best tospringit outa In dampening your Simplicity section boxes, in- 
little beyond true, then tap it back truc, and it will Stead of using a paint-brush, according to direc- 
be more apt to remain correct. tions sent, I simply pour a small stream of water 
If the tongue has gone out, of course reverse the long the joints while the sections are in the box, 
operation, but by no means ever use a file on a good thus dampening 500 in about 5 minutes. 
square. Town a square costing $4.00, and of the Sterling, Ill., Oct. 8, 1882. EZRA BAER. 
best quality before getting out of order and filing,| Many thanks for your valuable facts, 
which renders it now worthless. If youcan not suc- friend ., as well as for your excellent re- 


ANOTHER BIG REPORT. 

Bees have done remarkably well this season. I 
have taken over 6000 lbs. of honey from 54 colonies, 
and increased to 138; 4000 lbs. was comb, the rest ex- 
| tracted. 

HOW TO MAKE RETURNED SWARMS STAY. 
I have obtained the best results by returning first 


ceed with my plan, take it to a machine shop. port. I have used a similar plan in return- 
DRIVING BEES OUT OF A ROOM BY BURNING suL- Ing after-swarms; that is, by giving a large 
PHUR. amount of room in the center of the hive, 


I have noticed, too, the difficulty you had in keep-| and have generally succeeded in makin 
ing bees out of a cider-mill. If you bad burneda them stay; but others have not succeede 
little sulphur occasionally in the mill you would so well. Your plan for dampening the 
have had no further trouble. Ihave kept them out joints of sections is a most ingenious idea, 
of my kitchen in the month of August, when honey but we rather object to getting the section 
was scarce and they were disposed to rob, and I was | Wet any further than just on the joint, and 
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it seems as if your way might wet the wood 
a good way further, unless one were very 
eareful of the amount of water poured on 
them. As soon as we have another lot to 
put up, we will give it a good trial, and we 
tender thanks for the suggestion meanwhile. 


A HYBRID QUEEN GIVES 11 COLONIES, AND 110 LBs. 
OF HONEY IN ONE SEASON. 

You seem to like to hear from all bee-keepers, so 
I will give my experience for this year. I commenc- 
ed in the spring with four colonies—one Italian, the 
other hybrids. One was a hybrid received from you 
June 5, 1881, with one pound of bees. This queen led 
out her first swarm June 25; another, August 4; 2 
second swarms, from the old hive she came from the 
first time, one second the second time, and the two 
after-swarms cast one swarm apiece, one the 22d and 
the other the 23d of August. Now, this is from one 
to 11, is it not, friend Root, besides getting 60 Ibs. of 
surplus from the old stand, and 50 more from three 
of the after-swarms. Honey was stored in the brood 
frames, without any fdn. or comb to start with. 
Now, from the other three one cast a swarm, and 
the other 2 did not swarm at all, for I kept taking 
brood away from them, and they stored more honey 
than the rest. I built several colonies artificially in 
July from the colonies that did not swarm. I gave 
one frame of brood to allswarms to start with, so I 
have now 19 colonies of bees on 9 frames of brood, 
and honey to commence the winter with, taken one 
frame from each colony,so I could spread the others 
further apart. I have 550 Ibs. of comb honey; 375 lbs. 
stored in L. frames to extract. The rest is in one- 
pound boxes. I had two swarms in September -— 
one first, and one after. They have both enough to 
winter on. J. A. THORNTON. 

Lima, II1., Oct. 9, 1882. 


I doa great deal of the work with the bees. Our 
honey crop is rather poor, but it has been a good 
year for selliog bees and queens. The last order is 
filled to-day, and I hope no more will come, for there 
are bO more queens to spare. I think there are 
some of the bees in a deplorable * fix.””. They didn’t 
keep enough honey down stairs to winter on, but 
there will be enough unsalable honey to feed most of 
them. They are getting some honey from the red 
clover. Inclosed find seeds of a good honey-plant. 
What is it? EMMA VANKIRK, 

Washington, Pa., Sept. 22, 1882. 

Thanks, friend Emma, for your report. 
The plant you send is the well-known moth- 
erwort. 








FRIEND FOX°S STORY. 


loading a long time, and I now have so great a 
burden I can’t carry it any longer. 
A DISEASED COLONY. 

About the first of July I had a full colony of pure 
Italians, with a prolific queen raisedthisyear. I no- 
ticed the bees, full of honey, would come out of the 
hive, and try to fly, but could not, and then run as if 
they were in a terrible hurry, climb up on a weed or 
something, and try to fly, but fall down and run 
again, stop occasionally and wipe their mouths with 
their fore legs, and brush the abdomen with the 
hind legs, as if daubed with honey. I examined 
them with a glass, but could see nothing on them. 


Wi. will please now let me unload. I have been 
==) 





The yard was full of bees running in all directions. 
None of the other colonies were affected. I found 
the hive queenless, and the larvie dried in the cells. 
A great deal of the capped brood was dead in the 
cells, some partly gnawed out, with their tongues 
sticking out, dead. I gave them brood, but they 
would not raise queen-cells, and even let the larvee 
alldie. Ina week it became so reduced I took the 
upper story of honey off, and part of the combs of 
the lower part; put the bees ina 6-frame nucleus, 
and in a few days I feared my bees might rob it, and 
I carried it to the woods and hid it inathicket. I 
kept giving it brood, and fiually a hybrid queen, and 
it is now a fair nutleus, and every thing all right, 
but I think every old bee left and died. 
INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

About 3 weeks ago I got 3 queens from Hayhurst, 
and introduced them a la Benton, which I wrote you 
some time in the spring wa3 an infallible way. The 
next day after releasing I found the three balled. I 
cut down cells, re-caged, and tried again. The next 
day after releasing I found one received right. The 
other two balled; re-caged, cut down cells, and tried 
again. Next day,after releasing, I found one balled, 
and I caged her; the other was in a bunch of bees on 
the bottom-board, dead. I then introduced the 
balled queen according to your safe way detailed in 
the ABC, and she now has a pretty fair colony 
working all right. Now, friend Root, I have follow- 
ed Benton's way for 8 years, and never have lost a 
queen till this, and I will now haul down my colors, 
and say that it, too, won’t work at all times. 

QUEENS MATING THE SECOND TIME. 

About ten days ago I received a Holy-Land queen 
from I. R. Good; and for fear I might lose her in in- 
troducing, I adopted your safe way again; i. e., put 3 
frames of hatching brood into a nucleus, and turned 
her and her bees in, etc., and she has not yet laid an 
egg. The Hayhurst one commenced laying in the 
cluster the next day after being put in. 

Yesterday afternoon I opened the nucleus, and 
she had just returned from her wedding flight. The 
marks of copulation were on her as plainly as I ever 
saw them on any queen, and the bees were chasing 
her on the combs to remove it, which I have always 
found to be the case on such occasions. In an hour 
after, I looked again and the white substance had 
about all disappeared. She is a little bit of a thing, 
like all virgin queens. Her wings don’t rest on her 
body, but she carries them erect. Friend Root, you 
can tell a virgin queen as quick as you get your eye 
on her, and so can any body else who ever raised 
many queens, and has noticed them as closely as I 
have. Iam not going to accuse Mr. Good of sending 
me a virgin, and yet such a one might have been in- 
troduced as I introduced this one. When the queen 
came to hand she evidently had been a laying queen; 
her abdomen was plump and somewhat distended, 
but not so much as a queen is when they are taken 
from ahive. Ibave kept laying queens caged as 
much as a week at atime, and they will never look 
like a virgin queen, and therefore I knew this one 
was once a laying queen, and must have lost her fer- 
tility en route, and re-mated. 


TOBACCO. 

Iam now 59 years old. I commenced the use of 
tobacco when 20 years old, and have faithfully fol- 
lowed the habit ever since, chewing but not smok- 
ing, and the habit has grown on me so that I could 
chew up almost as much tobacco as a cow would of 
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husks. 
have studied about it, but I thought I was too old, 


I have read your tobacco accounts, om 


and could never quit, and that it would be useless to | 


try, for [have but a few more years yet to live any 
way, and I might as well gratify my appetite. 
April I gave the matter a serious consideration, and 
I determined to make an effort to quit it, and I have 
proved faithful so far, and, by the grace of God, I 
hope I shall never be tempted to useit again. Some- 
times, however, I get pretty * bad off,” and will then 
get some oak leaves and chew them up, and that 
satisfies me. Now,Iam not telling this for you to 
send me a smoker, for I don’t think I ought to be 
paid for doing right; but I relate it so that others 
may see what can be done, even in old age. My for- 
mer weight was about 165, now between 190 and 200. 

Oct. 13 (evening). 
I have been to a neighbor's to-day; his, of the same 
lot, is not laying yet. I can not say whether the oth- 


Last | 


Holy-Land queen not laying yet. | 


er three are laying or not, for Ihave not seen the | 


parties. Is it not unusual? 8. C. Fox. 
Maysfield, Milam Co., Tex., Oct. 11, 1882. 


To be sure, I will let you unload, friend 
Fox, every time you come with as many val- 
uable facts and good ideas as you have this 
time. The disease you describe is one that 
is nearly allied to the nameless one [ de- 
scribe in the A BC. We have also had sev- 
eral reports quite similar to yours, but most 
of the affected colonies have, after a time, 
recovered just as yours did.—Your experi- 
ence in introducing is like that of many oth- 
ers. Even though we have not had a fail- 
ure for 8 years, it hardly justifies us in sav- 
ing our plan will never fail.— Y our statement 
of the queen mating the second time exactly 
agrees with the experience we have had in 
our own apiary. I am now well satisfied 
that laying queens do, sometimes at least, 
go out and get fertilized a second time, after 
having had a rather long shipment. With- 
out doubt, this very thing has been the cause 
of unkind thoughts and uncharitable words 
more than once. It will very likely account 
for friend Heddon’s suggestion, that a pure 
queen might turn out a hybrid, after a trip 
through the mails, for no doubt they do some- 
times, but it is because of this second mat- 
ing. I know the queens sent out by friend 
(,00d were laying queens, just as well as if I 
had myself seen them Jaying. Laying queens 
do sometimes, in the fall of the year, after 
they have ceased rearing brood, look to me 
almost exactly like virgin queens; but whe- 
ther such do ever take another flight is more 
than I can say; but I am inclined to think it 
very seldom indeed, unless they have passed 
through the mail, been caged, or had some 
unusual experience.—I presume your closing 
remarks should be put in the Tobacco Col- 
umn; but it seems too bad to break the 
thread of your story by dividing it, and so it 
all goes in together. May God be praised, 
that good fruit still continues to be borne as 
the result of that little simple idea of giving 
the boys asmoker for dropping tobacco! I 
thank you, too, friend F., for your kind and 
encouraging words. If it is not too late 
when this reaches you, feed your colony, 
and, if you can, give them some unsealed 
brood from another hive, and I think you 
will find the Holy-Land queens all laying all 


right. 





if AM a beginner in the bee business, but have ex- 
cI perimented considerably this summer, and also 
watched my bees very closely, and have taken 
100 lbs. of nice honey from each of my young 
swarms that came out first. I had but one swarm 
apiece from my old stands. S. SHOUP. 
Coloma, Mich., Oct. 11, 1882. 


My bees have gathered enough from aster to win- 


| ter. S. W. MORRISON. 


Oxford, Pa., Sept. 28, 1882. 


Honey crop is light; 
spring count; 100 hives. 
Manalapan, N. J., Oct. 12, 1882. 


16 lbs. per hive, average, 
CuHas. H. RUE. 


FLORIDA. 
Bees are swarming and honey is coming in fast. 
No winter here. G. DE LONO. 
Key West, Fla., Sept. 23, 1882. 


3ees have done well; over 4 tons from 51 colonies, 
spring count. Increased to only 60 now. 
JOUN A, JENSEN. 
Chamalion, Will Co , Ill , Oct. 12, 1882. 


I now have 150 colonies of Italians and hybrids. 
They made about 4000 Ibs. of honey from horsemint; 
are now working on aster and goldenrod. 

Bonham, Tex., Oct. 3, 1882. A. W. EVANS. 


I started in the spring with 5 swarms in box hives; 
have sold 4; gave one away, and have 10 left, nicely 
quartered in Simplicity hives. I have taken about 
250 Ibs. of honey, most of it from sections in upper 
half-stories, leaving frames below well filled. 

Cuas. W. KIRK. 

Grand River, Indian Territory, Oct. 12, 1882. 


I am a beginner in the bee business. I started 
this spring with 4 old colonies; have increased to 15; 
got about 200 lbs. of comb honey. This has been a 
splendid season for bees. There was plenty of hon- 
ey-dew here. It was on the hickory and oak. The 
honey is very dark colored. J. E. DAVIS. 

Mill Creek, Wis., Oct. 9, 1882. 


I started in the spring with two colonies, and now 
have 8 in good condition, and received over 200 Ibs. 
of nice comb honey. Was not that good, and not an 
acre of clover in range, or le8s than 15 miles? I in- 
tend to keep most of my honey till about Christmas, 
for I think I can get a little better price then. 

8. C. FREDERICK. 

Coal Vale, Cramford Co., Kan., Oct. 7, 1882. 

SMOKER FUEL, HOW TO MAKE. 

Take 2 lbs. sawdust, 2 ounces saltpeter, 2 ounces 
common glue, each dissolved in 1 quart of warm wa- 
ter, then mix it and put in the sawdust while warm, 
and work it well. I then fill paper tubes a little 
smaller than my smoker; and if well dried, I find it 
good fuel. Louis HOFSTATTER. 





Louisville, Ky., Oct. 18, 1882. 
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Noy. 





Only one-third crop of nice honey; bees strong, and 
increased one-half. Hard frost Sept. 22, 23, and 24, 
and thus I lose my fall honey. Tough! 


Dr. J. E. BREED. 
Embarrass, Wis., Sept. 25, 1882. 


HEART'S-EASE HONEY. 
Am now extracting heart’s-ease honey that is so 
thick it will not run out of a Muth extractor as fast 
as we extract, and so have to wait. 


Rantoul, IlL, Sept. 9, 1882. H. M. Morris. 


The honey crop in this section is short, and the 
first crop of inferior quality. The later honey is 
good. Price, extracted, 15 cts.; comb, 20 cts. 

Troy, Ky., Sept. 11, 1882. N. H. ROWLAND. 


SMARTWEED. 

The bees are just booming down here on the smart- 
weed. They have been on it for about four weeks, 
and will be on it till frost, which will be five or six 
weeks yet. J.P. Lyons. 

Blodgett, Scott Co., Mo., Oct. 9, 1882. 





[ put out 21in the spring; one died; 2 queenless; 
50 now all in good order for wintering, and have tak- 
en 2200 Ibs., mostly comb honey. I think that pretty 
good for one 78 years old, with one side almost help- 
less by being paralyzed. A. Hunt. 

Peoria, Iowa, Sept. 21, 1882. 


HONEY-DEW IN OREGON, 
I heard of an old lady who a few years ago (possi- 
bly 1869) spread shects nd table-cloths out nights, 
and in the morning pressed out the dew, and made 
syrup of it, (in Clackamas Co., Ore.), and it isn’t in 
Texas either. E. 8. BROOKS. 
Silverton, Ore., Aug. 21, 1882. 





BEES NEAR THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

I have just started in the business here in the foot- 
hills of the old ** Rockies;’’ bought one colony last 
spring. I now have six. As to honey, I have taken 
only 50 Ibs., but they are storing it now very fast. 
They appear to do well at this altitude, 7000 feet. 

La Veta, Col., Sept. 19, 1882. E. Burca. 

YELLOW LOCUST. 

It will not do to recommend the yellow locust for 
all localities —hereforinstance. The borers destroy 
the trees before they are large enough for fence- 
posts, and then the roots throw up suckers all over 
the neighborhood. They are a perfect nuisance, 
and hard to get rid of. BURDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa, Sept. 21, 1882. 





MAKING HASTE TO COMPLAIN. 
Here it is now — just what you expected, I will 
warrant. I wrote you, “Queens laying and brood 
hatching, and no indication of Italian bees.’’ In 
justice to you, I ought to say my conclusions were 
too hasty—all show Italians now, and some of them 
nice ones too; but it was about 30 days after we saw 
the first eggs till we saw the first Italians. I thought 
the dollar-queen traffic was spoiled, but it isn’t. 
E. 8. BROOKS, 
Silverton, Marion Co., Or., Aug. 21, 1882. 


Our ltalians are doing well. I have one Lang- 
stroth and three Simplicity hives; one swarm had 
two queen-cells, and one hatched, and I cut the oth- 
er out and put it in the warm kitchen. Pretty soon 
I thought I would open it, and then wax the cell up 
again, as directed in the ABC, but the queen was 
alive, and crawled out on my hand. We have hada 


case of absconding in spite of unsealed brood; the 
bees were wild ones, and demoralized. 
Dimmick, I1l., Sept. 1, 1882. C. F. KELLOGG. 


DON’T LET THEM STARVE. 

I had 20 swarms of bees in the spring; had to feed 
them through the month of May to keep them from 
starving to death. One did starve. I now have 48 
swarms; 4 came off the lith of July; on the 25th of 
July one of the four had filled the lower story, Lang- 
stroth frames, and on the 3d of August I took £6 1-lb. 
section boxes nicely filled, and it is almost ready to 
take off again. J.H. Brown. 

Creston, Union Co., Ia., Sept. 19, 1882. 


FROM 2 TO 18 BY NATURAL SWARMING, ETC. 

I started in spring with 2 stands of bees; increased 
to 18 by natural swarming, and all are doing well; 
had an after-swarm send out two first swarms; did 
not let any escape. I had first swarm April 9 (Easter 
Sunday). No feeding was done in the spring nor do 
we now. Can any one beat it? I stop robbing by 
cutting a small hole in a piece of carpet, and satu- 
rating it with turpentine, and placing it before the 
entrance, so that bees have to pass through the 
hole. I prevent jarring by placing a small piece of 
rubber under each corner of the hive. 

Clifford, Ind., Oct. 11, 1882. W. H. BUTLER. 


BEES AND GROCERIES. 

My bees have not done much better than in former 

years; but my want of honey-making is, not enough 

time devoted to bees. Running a grocery store and 

a successful bee-yard is one of the impossible things. 
A. W. WILMARTH, 

Embarrass, Wis., Sept. 11, 1882. 

[As arule, friend W., I would not advise a man to 
divide up his energies by two or more kinds of bus- 
iness; but many whose occupation is mostly indoors 
take up the bees as a sort of outdoor recreation, as 
it were, and as such they often make it pay quite 
well. If aman had a large grocery and a large api- 
ary at one and the same time, he would either have 
to get a competent hand to assist, or let one or the 
other suffer, I presume.] 





Dee Hotany, 

OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 

| TILL another flower to be named. It grows on 
© marshes, and around creeks on low places; it 
produces nice yellow honey, with a peculiar 
flavor, which I rather like. It grows from two to 
four feet high; produces large quantities of honey 
sume falis, in rather dry weather. 

Eureka, Wis., Aug. 3, 1882. ALBERT POTTER. 

Answer by Prof. Lazenby : — 

The plant is what is commonly called * tickseed”’— 
coreopsis palmata — composite family. Most of the 
species belonging to the genus coreopsis are natives 
of the South; but the one named above, and a few 
others, are found in Mich., Wis., and south-west- 
ward. They are mostly perennials — quite showy, 
many being cultivated. They are propagated by 
divisions of the root, or by seed. Except as orna- 
mental plants, and possibly honey-plants, the mcem- 
bers of this genus are of but little practical im- 
portance. W. R. LAZENBY, 








Columbus, O., Sept. 11, 1882. 
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the American Poultry Adviser, published at 
Zanesville, O. Please show up in next GLEAN- 
INGS. W. CHAPMAN. 
Earlville, Portage Co., O., Sept. 15, 1882. 
BIG SECRET OUT. 
DISCOVERY IN SCIENCE—TICKLES EVERYBODY. 
To manufacture honey on bee principles, at a cost of less than 
6 cents a pound. To use it is a luxury and a matter of economy. 
Nature’s process shortened by science. Not artificial or a sub- 
stitute, but real, pure, sweet, and superior to the average prod- 
uct of the hive. Simple process; 300 per cent profit. Pays big 
to sell or use in families. Recipe and right of sale, $2.00. Send 
by registered letter. CHARLES TAYLOR, Commerce, la. 
Thanks, friend C., for promptly reporting 
the coming-up again of an old swindle. 
Since GLEANINGS began, this same fraud 
has been several times exposed. ‘The recipe 
does not make honey, nor any thing like it, 
and there is no “ right ” about this, nor any 
other recipe that is offered for sale. Loo 
with suspicion on every man who wants to 
sell you a recipe for doing any thing. Our 
books and papers now contain all that is 
valuable in this line, and $2.00 should buy a 
large nicely bound treatise on almost any 
subject, instead of paying that sum for a 
mere scrap of paper, with just a few lines 
printed or written on it. Journals that give 
place to advertisements of this class will 
surely suffer for it, sooner or later. 


i INCLOSE you an advertisement clipped from 


GIVE PATENT-HIVE MEN A WIDE BERTH. 

Mr. J. H. McIntyre came into our neighborhood 
last March, representing a patent bee-hive, patent- 
ed by one James T. Fife, Corning, lowa. He spong- 
ed two weeks’ board for himself and team, and ob- 
tained some two or three dollars in money for bee- 
smokers and seeds of honey-plants, and two or three 
10-dollar notes, and traded the notes to innocent 
parties, and promised to be back the first of June, 
then left, and has not been heard from since. 1 
have written twice for information, but can not 
hear from him. Please give this a corner in your 
journal, and may be I can hear from him. 

Wm. MALONE. 

Oakley, Lucas Co., Iowa, Sept., 1882. 








HOME-MADE BUZZ-SAW. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT A SKETCHING-CAMERA, AND 
HOW TO USE IT. 


HE evening train of Oct. 3d brought GLEAN- 
a INGs. While ‘skimming’ it (as I always do 
before sleeping) I noticed that a picture of my 
buzz-saw was wanted. For a few minutes I was 
puzzled. Take that great, unwieldy thing a dozen 
miles to a photographer’s! It would have to be 
tuken to pieces, brought home, and set up again. 
To get a photographer to come here would cost $10.00. 
Ifonly I were artist enough to make a pencil sketch, 
was my next soliloquism. Then, like a tlash, came 





the recollection of an artist’s sketching camera, that 
was advertised at $1.25 in the Youth’s Companion 
premium list; but after a thorough search it was 
decided that the children had had the premium list 
to “look at the pictures; only a few leaves could 
be found, and cro camera was advertised upon those. 
“Ob, yes! neighbor P. takes the Companion; perhaps 
I can find a premium list at his home;’’ and with 
this remark I went to bed to think. The next morn- 
ing, soon after breakfast, lL found a premium list at 
neighbor P.’s. Out from my pocket came some 
stationery and a fountain pen. An order was writ- 
ten then and there, and, by taking lively steps, I 
managed to have it go off in the morning’s mail. 
Oct. 11 (in just one week) the camera came. The 
next morning I took the ‘“‘machine”’ over to the 
shop, and was not long in making two discoveries: 
the shop was too small and too dark; andsoafter all, 
the saw would have to be taken to pieces and set up 
out of doors. In about two hours I hadit in position 
out on the ‘green grass,’’ as the little girls said. 
The sky was a little ** hazy,’’ and the image formed 
upon the piece of ground glass at the back of the 
camera was not so clear as it ought to be, and 
when I covered it with the piece of white paper up- 
on which I was to draw the sketch, I found that it 
was ‘‘no go.’ But, having gone so far in the mat- 
ter, I was determined not to be frustrated; soI oiled 
the paper, and was then enabled to make a sketch 
without much trouble; although after it was finish- 
ed 1 noticed that the oil had caused the color 
from the pencil to soak into the paper, thus 
giving the drawing somewhat of a blurred appear- 
ance. About noon, the sun came out bright and 
clear, and I found that I could make a sketch upon 
clear white paper that bad not been oiled, so I made 
another drawing. Inclosed you will find both sketch- 
es. 

You asked for a picture in which J was standing 
at the table, as when at work; but asthe least move- 
ment would destroy the picture, it would be very dif- 
ficult for me to remain perfectly quiet long enough 
to have a sketch of this kind made, while I do not 
think it will be very difficult to imagine some one 
standing there at the table, with his “fore foot’”’ on 
the little bench (G) and his-‘‘ hind foot’’ kicking the 
treadle (H). 


sil HVT ULNA 


HUTCHINSON’S HOME-MADE BUZZ-SAW. 


In addition to the description given last month, I 
will explain as follows:— 

The framework that projects at one end of the 
saw-table is to support oneend of a long board, while 
cutting pieces from the opposite end. The piece A 
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secrete 
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can be raised or lowered so as to have it ona level 
with the saw-table. It is hinged at the back end, 
and is held in position by a thumb-screw that passes 
through a slot in the standard B. When not in use, 
this frame-work can be shoved, telescopic fashion, 
into the rest of the machine. C is a gauge that 
works parallel tothe saw. There is a piece of wood 
fastened to the back end with screws, that project 
ap inch below the edge of the saw-table, and 
at the front end is a thumb-screw (D) that turns 
against the front edge of the table. A piece of hoop 
iron is nailed against the front edge of the table for 
the thumb-screw to work against. The saw can be 
seen peeping through the table at E. The screw 
that raises the saw-table can be seen at F. Gis the 
little bench upon which the operator stands, while 
the treadle-bar H comes up behind him. The top of 
the treadle-bar never goes lower than the top of the 
bench G. In order to make the pitmans as long as 
possible, a piece of wood (I) is bolted to each side 
treadle-bar, and to the lower ends of these pieces of 
wood are fastened the lower ends of the pitmans. J 
and K are braces. L and M are the pieces upon 
which the boxes of the saw-mandrel rest. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Oct. 13, 1882. 

P. S.—At the postoffice, 9:20. I happened to think, 
as I was coming along, that I neglected to say, 
that in order to make the large wheel heavy, 4 large 
stones are fastened inside, one at the edge of each 
spoke. These stones cause so many ‘“ shadows” 
that they were taken out when the picture was taken. 

P. S. No. 2.—If ever I felt provoked at myself; if 
ever I realized, to the fullest extent, my thickhead- 
edness, it was to-day. One of my younger brothers 
made me a visit, and, after a few experiments, he 
demonstrated that the way to make a sketch with 
the “‘ Artist’s Sketching Camera’ is to first mark the 
picture, with a pencil sharpened tu a pin point, up- 
on the piece of ground giass at the back of the 
camera, and then lay a piece of white paper over the 
drawing, and the drawing can be seen very plainly. 

October 18. W. Z. H. 

I am sure we are much obliged, friend H., 
for the idea of the cheap camera for making 
drawings of bee implements, as well as for 
your full description of the home-made buzz- 
saw. but why did not the makers of the 
camera send printed instructions for using 
it, instead of obliging each user of the in- 
strument to work it out as you and your 
brother have done? or did they do so, and 
you have improved on their process? In 
any case, I think you should send them this 
article, and direct their attention to the mat- 
ter. Such outlines as you sent will do al- 
most as well for our engraver as a real bona- 
fide photograph, and we will take measures 
at once to add these little cameras to our 
counter store. 





DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS, AGAIN. 


A WEAK SPOT DISCOVERED IN THE CHAIN OF EVI- 
DENCE. 


queen from the stock containing my choice 
drones, and inserted a strip of comb from my 
breeding stock, containing fresh-laid eggs. I cut it 
from where I found the queen laying. With my ex- 
tractor knife I beveled one side that they might the 


G* the 9th of September I removed a virgin 











more readily start cells, and start them all on one 
side. In a few days I found queen-cells, and I also 
found them enlarging some of the cells areund the 
edge, as though starting queen-cells. But they built 
them out horizontally, and sealed them up just like 
drone-cells. Any one would call them drone-cells. I 
determined to save them after the workers had all 
hatched, and cage them to see what manner of 
beasts they were. Soon the last day of September | 
went to that hive to get my drone-cells, and put them 
where I could watch them. The workers were just 
beginning to hatch, and, to my surprise, one of the 
drone-cells was also hatching, and it was a worker! An 
examination of the other drone-cells showed that 
they also contained workers. After the worker was 
allowed to craw] out, the cell looked for the world 
just as ifadrone had hatched there. The cell was 
both long enough and large enough. One that 1 
opened contained a worker which did not occupy 
more than half the room. 

Now, like Mr. True, I have stated the facts just as 
they are. Butyou will observe, the two experiments 
differ in one essential: I saw the cells in question 
hatch, and he did not. If I had not seen them hatch, 
and had found drones there not there when I insert- 
ed the comb, could I not have asserted that they 
came from those large cells? And would not my 
story have been a very plausible one? Well, I did 
find plenty of drones in that hive not there before. 
The drones already there were the finest drones I 
ever saw, and very uniform. But at the time I 
speak of, there were black drones, and even fertile- 
worker drones, lots of them. Could not his Italian 
drones have come from some other hive as well as 
the black and fertile-worker drones in my case? In 
my humble opinion, friend True’s facts don’t in- 
clude the fact that those drones hatched from those 
so-called drone-cells. And you will also notice that 
none of our correspondents on this subject ever 
mention having seen the drones hatch. Friend 
Flanagan told you the drone-cells were there for 
you to make the most of. Why did you not telt him 
to watch them till they hatched, and then send them 
to you? I affirm most positively, that nothing but 
seeing the drones hatch is any proof that workers or 
any thing else can change the sex of eggs after they 
are deposited by the queen. I have more on this 
subject, but will stop for the present. 

Mt. Zion, Ill., Oct., 1882. J.8. HUGHES. 


Well and thoroughly done, friend H. This 
is a most important point indeed. I hope 
tm will excuse me for not telling, until this 
ate hour, that we did watch one lot of drone- 
cells that hatched out workers. As Ernest 
held up the comb and pointed to them he 
said, ‘**‘ Pa, don’t you think anybody would 
have called these drone-calls? ”’ 

“Surely, no one could have been blamed 
very much for calling them drone-cells.”’ 

‘** Well, just look here. That worker came 
out of that cell! ”’ 

I at once suggested that thisexplained the 
whole matter; but he declared the other 
drone-cells did hatch drones; and although 
you may blame me for my carelessness, I 
can only say, the matter was dropped there 
and forgotten. Now, don’t let us be too 
hasty, but let us listen to what others have 
to say to this, and Ernest among this num- 
ber. It has broughtout many valuable facts, 
any way. 
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Cur Homes. 
Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put 
on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem.—Isa. 52:1. 
}\OMEBODY has said, that order is heav- 

S) en’s first law; but before we can have 
= order we must have life and wakeful- 
ness. Go into an unbroken wilderness, and 
all is disorder. It may not be particularly 
displeasing to the eye, for order is not ex- 
pected there; but let human habitations 
come in, and what a great change must be 
wrought! Without the guiding care of man, 
what a fearful disordernature makes! Eve- 
ry thing drops and tumbles and scatters, dies 
and decays, with no one to even look on or 
care. Even if man should come in and put 
the crooked, broken branches straight, make 
paths around, through, and between the 
great monarchs of the forest, turn up the 
soil, and plant a garden, unless he were con- 
stantly on hand to tight against the devasta- | 
tion and ruin of nature, how quickly would | 
it all go back! You may have noticed, per- | 
haps, some spot where a log house and little | 
home has some time been started and then 
abandoned. How quickly and surely disor- 
der and decay again resume sway! It is not 
only the winds and the storms that scatter 
and cover up, but foul weeds soon choke up 
the doorway ; and the squirrels, and birds of 
the air, the spiders and insects, seem to make 
haste in making the spot uncomfortable and | 
dismal. Humanity and human life stand | 
alone in favor of law and order. All else of 








nature, animate and inanimate, is against it. 


‘They are dead set against all progress and 
improvement. My friends, it is so with sin. 
Sad as it may seem, it is the rule and natu- 
ral tendency. 

Humanity unrestrained is like the work of 
the elements of the forest — devastation, 
decay, ruin, and death. I.et an ungoverned 
child come into a well-kept household ; have 
you not seen them make a wreck of almost 
every thing that could be wrecked, in a space 
of time so short that one wonders to see how 
they could, during the interval, accomplish 
somuch. ‘The first work of the baby, after 





it Jearns to use its hands, is to tear the books | 
and litter the floor; after it is old enough to 
climb to the bureau drawers, its delight is to 
pull out the things and scatter them over the | 
floor, in a scene of disorder that an older | 
perors could hardly produce if heshould try. | 
f he gets into a pretty garden, the flowers | 
are torn in pieces, the dirt scattered about, 
and destruction seems to be his delight. 
Like the winds and the storms, the rank 
weeds, the squirrels and the spiders, he 
seems to have no desire but to assist in the 
general work of destroying and phen to 
the earth all that has been built up with so 
much care and pains. A mother’s care oft- 
en stops the baby; and with an amount of 
pains and care that can hardly be computed, 
she pleads and _ entreats, reasons and _ ex- 
plains, and finally develops intellect and in- 
telligence, where there might otherwise have 
been — what? Dear reader, can you form 
any idea of what a child would be, nursed 


‘ onl 





and brought up by one of the lower animals, 


were possible? We some- 
times have a feeble illustration of what a 
child may be, by noting those who grow up 
almost without training, or those who have 
their own way through life. 

In these past Home Papers I have given 
the histories of a few such. They trouble, 
vex, and injure those about them while cage | 
are voung; and when they get old enoug 
they injure themselves. As they have not 
been accustomed to restraint in childhood, 
why should they impose any restraint on 
their apes and passions? With the same 
want of reflection, or care, with which he de- 
stroyed the things in his untrained child- 
hood, he now without scruple, or care of 
consequences, pours down the fiery liquid 
that destroys both soul and body, and finds 
the only possible stopping-place for such as 
he in a drunkard’s grave. 

You may say, that education and civiliza- 
tion should teach our children and our boys 
better. I grant it; but what if they won’t 
be educated? Within the past few months 
I have had quite a little tussle with the boys 
and girls of our establishment to get them 
to go to schoo]. Most of them are in school; 
but a few of them would not go, and they 
are not all boys either. What shall we do 
with those who will not be taught? What 
shall we do with those who deliberately 
choose darkness rather than light? 

The natural man, uneducated and untrain- 
ed, chooses that which will minister to his 
animal wants and his own immediate pas- 
sions and desires. The God part of man is 
in direct opposition to all this. Jesus pleas- 
ed not himself. Can any thing more em- 
phatically describe the difference between 
man unsubdued and unconverted, and man 
after Christ has come into his life? At first 


if such a thin 


/he lives only to please himself; when con- 


verted he pleases not himself, or the selfish 
part of his nature, but he lives to please God 
and his fellow-men. Again I come around 
to my favorite and oft-repeated text, ** Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all th 

might and with all thy strength and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Now to go back a little, be will see that the 
task of lifting and enlightening and subdu- 
ing this savage nature, God has so arranged, 
that it falls on one’s fellow-men. The task 
of training the infant not to destroy every 
thing, and cram it into his mouth, devolves 
upon the mother, and the child grows up a 
barbarian or a civilized being, according as 
the parents teach and restrain it. It is not 
the parents who are responsible for 
their children, but to a certain extent broth- 
er is responsible for brother. Cain did say, 
it is true,‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
but then, Cain was a murderer when he said 
it, and it has been characteristic of murder- 
ers from his time down, to say pretty much 
the same thing. Saloon-keepers say to-day, 
when kindly talked to for the ruin they have 
done, ‘*‘ Why, do you mean to insinuate that 
Iam to blame for that man’s having the 
delirium-tremens?”’’ Well, while we can 
curse and kill each other by our example and 
counsel, we can also (thank God) in the same 
way lift each other up. God knows we need 
lifting up, each and all of us, and that we 
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need it day by day, every day of our lives, 
or we slip back again into indolence, de- 
pravity, and death. Well might the old 
prophet Isaiah say, as in our opening text, 
‘Awake, awake.”’ To the Church of God, 
the united people of God, were the words 
addressed. ‘‘ Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion.” It is in the power of a 


church to have strength, and it is in their. 


power to put on strength. May God help 
us, when our churches are weak and their 
members sinful! [low beautifully these 
plaintive, yppeamme aly are put! I fear it 
is now, as it was then, that our churches and 
our Christian people have good reason to be 
called sleepy and feeble. Weneed toawake, 
and we need to arise in our strength, and we 
need to put on the beautiful garments of 
righteousness and purity before we can be 


the messengers of Christ to a sinful world. | 


It was but last evening that I found these 
beautiful words in my Bible, dear friends, or, 
rather, it was but last evening that I first 
noticed their meaning ; and although I have 
read them many times, yet even when I read 
them now they fall on my ear like music, 
and like a call coming down from heaven to 
a sinful world. 

‘*A wake, put on thy eee S Zion ; put 
on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem.” 

Do you want to know what these words 
mean to you, nsf friends? Are you loyal to 
the Church, and are you holding to it with 
all ten might and mind? In olden times 
God spoke to man direct; butnow hespeaks 
to us through our fellow-men. Through 
them we see God; and united together, it is 
that we are to put on those beautiful gar- 
ments. If there are things in the Church 
that are bad, and you see it, and know of it, 
the more need is there that you hold to it, 
and remain among them, as I told you last 
month. Divided, we should surely fall and 
go to ruin; but united, with God in our 
midst, we shall stand through death and 
eternity. 

In my recent visit to Columbus I had a 
pee old visit with our friend Mr. Oldroyd. 

need hardly tell you that God has heard 
his prayers, and that his pecuniary troubles 
are almost if not quite at an end. Well, 
during our visit something was said about 
the act of withdrawing from a church. 

‘** Friend Oldroyd,” said I, *‘ did you ever 
know of a case where a man became better, 
or where anv kind of good came from it, by 
his withdrawing from the Church? ” 

‘Friend Root, I have watched that thing 
from a boy, and I can not remember a single 
case where the one who withdrew did not, 
from that day forward, go down.” 

I think, my friends, that would be the tes- 
timony of you all. The one who has stood 
up for Christ can not withdraw without the 
desolating process commencing — may be 
very slowly at first, but soon it is like the 
cottage in the wilderness, after the family 


have moved out; spiders and reptiles, and | 
all manner of unclean things, soon begin to. 


creep in. 


Suppose you feel you have grown cold, and | 


would like to awake and put on those beau- 
tiful garments again that you had when first 
you put yourself in Jesus’ care. What is to 


be done? If you have “aught against your 
brother,” or are conscious of any transgres- 
sion, of course that is to be attended to first 
of all, and forgiveness asked. But suppose 
there is nothing of this sort; what is to be 
done? Suppose you have only become some- 
what listless and indifferent in your religion, 
what then? My friend, I would take the 
text literally at first. Get up early Sunday 
morning—just as early as you do week days. 


Let the first move you make, even before 


getting dressed, be to kneel down and ask 
God’s blessing on the duties of the day. 
Now, if you haven’t had a bath the night 
before, make yourself as clean as you well 
can be. Attend to all needful duties, and 
never think of letting stock, children, or 
neighbors, or any thing else, be neglected 
because it is Sunday. Do every thing your 
conscience tells you ought to be done, and do 
it well and faithfully, ina vay that a Chris- 
tian ought always to do. While you shun 
the appearance of evil as far as may be, use 
good common sense. Necessary work being 
done, put on your best garments, and make 
yourself as pleasing to the eyes of your 
friends (consistently) as you know how, and 
you will be pretty sure to feel you are pleas- 
ing in God’s sight. Now study your Sun- 
day-school lesson thoroughly. Of course, 
you have a Sunday-school lesson, if you are 
in the army of the Lord, no matter who you 
are, nor your age, sex, and condition. Read 
the lesson, and talk about it with the whole 
family, and spare no pains in getting all to- 
gether to Sunday-morning prayers. Don’t 
hinder anybody by making this exercise 
lengthy, but do your level best to make it 
all so lively and interesting that it will be no 
task to get the children and all to come and 
kneel down with the rest. Do not have the 
prayer long, but have it so the children will 
never urge, as an excuse for being away, 
that they know already just what you will 
pray about. Now get up from your knees, 
and pitch right in and help everybody who 
aad be late in getting ready for church. 
Make yourself really useful. Don’thave any 
loitering, loafing, or talking about the neigh- 
bors around your home, on Sunday morning. 
Bend your whole energies toward getting all 
hands to go to church. After you have got 
your own family ready, see if there isn’t a 
neighbor’s child you can take along. 
‘Awake, put on thy strength;” and if 
everybody else who goes to your church does 
likewise, you will fulfill the command of the 
old prophet pretty thoroughly, in your neigh- 
borhood. When you are at church, give the 
minister your whole attention, as completely 
as you would the doctor if he were telling 
you about the health of one of your children 
whose symptoms were alarming. I do not 
believe there would be very much danger, at 
such a time, of letting your thoughts wan- 
der off on crops, and affairs of business, 
while the doctor was speaking. ‘There is no 
need now for any one to say they can’t help 
their thoughts, for that day and age are 
gone You are responsible for what you 
hink about, very much as you are what you 
read about. Listen tothesermon. When 
church is over, stay to the Sabbath-school, 


, and take hold and help as you would if they 
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were raising a barn, and were short of help. 
Make yourself useful, just as you did in the 
morning getting the good wife and children 
ready to go. Of course, you know I don’t 
mean you should be ofticious, but just take 
hold of every thing you are asked to do, 
and do it the very best you know how; and 
when you are crowded with responsibilities 
and commissions, thank God; for it is him 
you are serving, and his house you are help- 
ing to care for. 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they will 
be still praising thee.—Ps. 84:4. 

By all means, attend the church prayer- 
meetings, and, in short, all prayer-meetings 
where your pastor expects to be, and where 
he expects and wants to see you. Never 
speak ill of one of the officers of the church, 
and do not allow a remark in your family, 
detrimental or derogatory to one of them. 
Don’t speak of the minister, or allow him to 
be spoken of in a critical way. Don’t com- 
pare God’s servants by saying, or allowing 
the children to say, ‘‘ 1 think Mr. So and so 

reaches better than ’’—some other minister. 

‘ell them we are no more to compare min- 
isters than we are to compare our children. 
Just imagine how it would sound for your 
mother to say, ‘‘I like Jobn ever so much 
better than Mary.” Be loyal to the Church, 
loya) to yourselves, and loyal to God. 

Who is there who has not, some time or 
other, been tempted to think of withdrawing 
from the Church? Satan whispers, ‘‘ You 
are doing more than anybody else, and are 
not half appreciated.’’ Nobody speaks to you, 
or takes any notice of you, perhaps, at 
times. The Church may have all gone into 


something that does not seem right to you, 
and Satan whispers again, that all the rest 
are wordly, and following after their own 


selfish plans, while you alone are pone and 
holy. It would serve them just right, if you 
were to stand up and protest against the 
whole piece of iniquity. Suppose you tell 
them that, if they do as they propose, you 
will never set foot inside the church doors 
again. Whew! Do you think one can talk 
like that, or even think like that, and be a 
Christian? It may be one way of waking the 
Church up, but it certainly is very far from 
the way to induce the Church to** put on her 
strength.”” Would such a course help to 
make the Church strong ? People who have 
yielded to temptations like these are the ones 
who have weakened the churches down until 
they fell to pieces—until they were not only 
sleeping, but dead. Is one who stands in 
such an attitude helping the Church to put 
on her beautiful -gPheeecmedd The spirit that 
the Master taught is always beautiful in its 
holiness and purity, even under trying emer- 
gencies; but there is never any thing beau- 
tiful and lovable about threats, and they are 
never a part of the implements of warfare 
that a Christian uses. [tis next to an im- 
possibility, that the Church should all be 
mistaken, and you alone right. There are 
good conscientious people in the world be- 
sides yourself, and very likely there are a 
ood many in your church who are just as 
aithful as yourself. To be sure, there are 
differences of opinion, and this it is that 
gives the Church its strength. How long 





would a tree in full leaf, exposed to the win- 
try blasts, stand if the roots were all on one 
side, or if it had only a single root? Well, 
you are one of the roots; your neighbor is 
another, and, all together, you hold the old 
tree firmly against a blast from any direc- 
tion. Well, do you imagine that a tree 
would ever stand any firmer by having one 
of its roots cut off, even if the one to be tak- 
en off were a poor one? There is a chapter 
in Matthew that tells us how to fix differen- 
ces, not only in the Church, but also among 
neighbors. 

Once during one of our prayer-meetings a 
stranger came in from the court-room near 

‘hen an opportunity was offered for 
him to speak, he remarked that he had been 
several days away from home, and had 
longed for the companionship of Christian 
people. Hespoke of the wonderful differ- 
ence between the spiritual atmosphere of the 
room of law and that of the Church of God. 
IIe said that the contrast was greater than 
he could well describe, and he thanked God 
for the privilege of being among those who 
worshiped God. This, my friends, is the 
‘beautiful garments” that should always 
adorn the Church. These garments are in 
our keeping. Strength and beauty. Wemay 
be strong to resist the inroads of Satan, and 
at the same time we may wear the beautiful 
garb-of gentleness, love, and charity. 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 
—Ps. 84:1. 

Also in the chapter in which our text is, 
we find,— 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 

eace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
isheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth! —ISAIAH 52:7. 

Some years ago an intemperate man was 
reclaimed. He arose in meeting, and asked 
to be allowed to be one among them. Fora 
time he was all that any one could have 
asked; but in time he drifted back, and 
seemed to have deserted his Christian friends 
and the Church. I visited him and had a 
long talk with him. Of course, such a man 
would make excuses, but I fear the poor fel- 
low had some grounds of complaintin one of 
the excuses he made. He said there had 
been so much quarreling in their church of 
late, that it wasn’t pleasant for him. With 
sadness and a bowed head he said it, and 
then was silent. From reports that came to 
the outside world, I fear there was some 
truth init. Very likely this dissension was 
on points of doctrine, or some like unim- 

ortant matters, while here was a soul going 
o ruin because those beautiful garments 
were being dragged in the mud. May God 
help us, as a people and a nation, that we 
may be able to keep up the integrity and 
purity of the house of God! 

While on this point I wish to give youa 
little bit of real life. When the country was 
new, my father came into the wilderness and 
settled on a new farm. As is usual with 
the early surveys, things were not quite as 
accurate as they might have been; and 
years afterward there was some dispute 
among the neighbors in a. to boundary 
lines. On the principle, that right harms 
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no man, my father had a new survey made, 
in order to have the road before his house 
made straight. Well, as other interested 
parties preferred to have it crooked, the sur- 
veyor’s stakes were pulled up by night, and 
so nothing was gained. Years passed, and 
it was evident to his family that the fence 
matter was robbing him of his peace of 
mind. He used to dwell on it, and talk 
about it. He would stop his work and talk 
with neighbors as they passed by; and if 
one came near enough to overhear, it was al- 
ways the same old subject. We began to 
fear that so much dwelling on it would af- 
fect his mind, for he would recount the 
whole story to visitors who came from a dis- 
tance, and ask their opinion in regard to the 
matter. 

‘The pastor of the church advised him to let 
it go, and consider the acre of ground, more 
or less, that he was lacking, as so much giv- 
en to the Lord for the sake of peace. Right 
is right, he insisted ; and when surveyors in- 
timated that it was rather unusual to break 
up old landmarks that had stood for sucha 
term of years, he felt hard toward them, be- 
cause they were inclined to obey the spirit 
of the law, rather than the letter. Father 
was given to insisting that his children 
should obey to the very letter, and I thank 
God he was so; but his stubborn will, when 
he thought right was on his side, made him 
much trouble during his life. It was not 
long before he refused to commune with the 
Church because they were more lenient with 
some of its members than they should be. 
He insisted they should strike his name from 
the church-books ; but old and tried friends 
gathered around him, and good-naturedly 
coaxed him out of it. When it came com- 
munion Sunday we plead with him, and 
sometimes he would soften a little,and com- 
mune with the Church; but next time he 
was hard and severe again, and would at- 


tend meeting at some of the other churches | 


when it was communion Sunday. We could 
tell by his face when the hard spirit was up- 
permost; but it seemed almost in vain that 
we plead and prayed for him. I told him, 
that if he encouraged such feelings they 
would grow on him, and that he would soon 
have trouble in other matters besides about 
the road. It happened as I said ; and as he 
grew in years it seemed to me he grew more 
exacting, and had less charity. When any- 
body gets so determined on any thing, is it 
any use trying to get them to relent? I re- 
member pondering on the above, and I[ con- 
fess my faith was getting weak. We could 
sometimes coax him out of it, and he even 
went so far as to shake hands with those 
against whom he felt hard; but he kept 
sipping back into the hard spirit again, 
although he continually en ¥ up family wor- 
ship. He was upright, and fair in deal, and 
was loved and respected by a large circle of 
neighbors; but he lacked the spirit of our 
lord when any one suspected there was a 
Judas among us. 

Communion Sunday seemed the great day 
of conflict ; and, oh how mother did dread to 
see him absent himself! I remember one 
day when he told the pastor that he would 
have withdrawn from the Church long ago, 





had it not been for his companion (meaning 
mother). 

‘* Brother Root,”’ said the pastor, ‘‘ your 
good wife, with her bright faith, has pulled 
you through many a danger here in this 
world, and I hope and pray she may be the 
means of taking you safely into the kingdom 
of God, in the world to come.”’ He smiled, 
and, if J remember rightly, a tear glistened 
in his eye as he replied briefly — 

‘* Perhaps she will.”’ 

One Sabbath afternoon, perhaps a year or 
more before his death, I was disappointed in 
the brother who promised to carry me to the 
Abbeyville Sunday-school. I waited until 
I could hardly have time to get there on 
foot, my horse being gone, and then I start- 
ed out on foot. The old homestead was just 
half way, and I knew if I could get my eye 
on father as [ passed, he would get up the 
buggy and take me that last half of the five 
miles in a twinkling. He was out in the 
barnyard, and [ called to him. I don’t be- 
lieve he has a son, or grandson either, 
who could have got the horse out of the sta- 
ble quicker than he did. I ran the buggy 
out of the carriage-house, and we got to 
Sunday-school in very fair time, after all. 
On the way home I gave him a pretty severe 
talk on the road matter, and urged, with all 
my energy, arbitration. He had always de- 
clined arbitration. I quoted the Bible, and 
Christ’s plain words on every point, tell- 
ing him he was old, and his example before 
a large family of children and grandchildren 
might be a curse to them for years to come. 

‘* Father, do you want to see me using my 
brains and money in Jaw and quarreling, in- 
stead of doing as I have for a few years 
back?” 

se No.” 

‘Then set me a good example, and put 
this whole matter in my hands, to be settled 
by arbitration.” 

The effect of the Sunday-school, the texts 
the children had repeated, and other things, 
peees. were telling on him more than I 
1ad counted on, and, to my great joy, he 
consented, and gave me the promise. 

‘* Now, father, let us finish it up now and 
for ever. Who will be the arbitrators?” 

“Well, I do not know that I want any, 
after all;” and after he had once turned his 
back on Satan he made swift headway back 
to the Church, and back to his God. He 
was never absent from communion after- 
ward, and the last year of his life was char- 
acterized by a childlike gentleness, and a 
softening of his stern will that was in strong 
contrast to his life of a few years before. 
No more did we fear his mind might be af- 
fected, for Satan’s sway was over, and the 
beautiful garment of meekness and charity 
was his after that, until the day of his death. 

Despair not, my friends, even though yeu 
have plead and urged and prayed. Human 
nature does change when the spirit of the 
Master is allowed to come in. Being pres- 
ent at communion is but a simple matter of 
itself, it would seem; but when it comes to 
be a test of loyalty to God and the Church, 
life and death may be centered in it. I have 
sometimes thought that indulging in hard- 
ness of heart is a danger almost like intem- 
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perance. At first it is a little thing. One 
can put it away almost as well as to encour- 
age it. By and by it gets to be a fetter, and 
requires an almost superhuman effort of the 
will to break al from it. <A sort of sleep, 
or apathy, enthralls us, but it is the sleep of 
death. Are the churches where you attend 
awake and in their strength ? and are you, 
my friend, fighting earnestly to preserve in 
unsullied purity the beautiful garments of 
the new Jerusalem ? 





Fobaceo Golunn. 


i HAVE made up my mind, since reading GLEAN- 
W INGS, not to use any more tobacco. 
R. H. GRIFFITH. 


Pittston, Pa., Oct. 5, 1882. 


I have been using tobacco for over 30 years, and I 
am going to quit if you send me a smoker; andifI 
ever use tobacco again. I will send you the 75 cts. 

VALENTINE LATUS. 

Goldsmiti, Tipton Co., Ind., Sept. 19, 1882. 


I have been using tobacco since I was ten years 
old, and I now give you my word that I will quit if 
you will send me a smoker, and I will give you my 
word that I will pay for it if ever I use the weed 
again. JOSEPH COLINS. 

Big Spring, Calhoun Co., W. Va., Sept., 1882. 


I have no smoker. I quit the use of tobacco years 
ago. Iam much better without the filthy weed. I 
can be a better Christian, a better husband, a better 
father, and a better neighbor. I made up my mind 
years ago never to support a minister who is a slave 
to the filthy habit. I am an unworthy member of 
the denomination friend Heddon speaks about — the 
Free Methodists, who make tobacco a test of member- 
ship. Iam in sympathy with all who work for Jesus 
on the Bible line. F. H. KENNEDY. 

DuQuoin, IIL, Sept, 9, 1882. 
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I have been young, and now am old; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.—PsaLM 37: 25, 


GLEANINGS never stood before where she does now 
in her subscription list. We are to-day, Oct. 30, 
5371 strong. 


1 HAVE been feeling so happy of late, that I am al- 
most ashamed of myself while there is so much 
trouble and sorrow in this world of ours. 


WE have just purchased of D. A. Jones 100,000 of 
his new honey-labels. They are giving the sale of 
extracted honey a wonderful impetus. Samples 
sent free, 


In answer to several friends we would say, that on 
supplies purchased before Jan. Ist, for use next year, 
you may have a discount of 3 per cent. On many of 
our goods our profits are so close we can not offer 
more than this. PROMI 

A GOOD many inquiries are coming in, in” regard 
to buzz-saw tables for hive-making, to be run by 
, power. Next month we will give engravings, and 
| tell you all about making them, witb dimensions of 
| all the different parts. 

REMINDERY. 

Now is the time when beginners imagine their 
hives are queenless, because the queens are so small 
they can’t find them, and because they don’t find any 
brood. Very few queens, except young ones, will 
lay now; and many times they won't even if you 

feed them, so don’t worry. 





A LADIES’ knife, white handle, two-bladed, a blade 
at each end, is the latest novelty on the 10-cent coun- 
ter. The first man to whom I showed one bought 
two right away, and I do not know but that nearly 
all of you would do the same, if I should hold one up 
before your eyes. If you want one, send quick, for 
we have only one gross. We have written to see if 
we could get more. Two cents more sends it by 
mail. 


SUGAR-SHELLS for only a dime, that look almost 
as well as silver. At first I could not understand 
how it was possible; but I found, by bending, they 
are made of soft white metal. Well, this might 
not do so well for a teaspoon, but if you use granu- 
lated sugar, no great strain is ever required ona 
sugar-shell. I admire the one we have in our lunch- 
room, every time I have occasion to use it. They 
are silver-plated, and we can send them by mail for 
a dime, and two cents more for postage. Just try 
giving one to a little girl, and see how it will make 
her smile. 

HILL'S DEVICE. 

WE have been asked if we shall again use the Hill 
device under the cushions this winter. Most assur- 
edly, we shall. Our bees were never in better con- 
dition than last winter, so far as dryness and ven- 
tilation were concerned, and over 200 colonies are 
now fed up nicely on granulated-sugar stores, and 
we intend to try how the Hill device will answer for 
a cold winter, if we get one this time. As we are 
filling a great many orders for them, we opine oth- 
ers have been as well pleased with them as we have. 
Price 5 cents each; by mail,10c. Per hundred, $4 00; 
in flat, $3.50. 


THE IMPROVED WATERBURY WATCH. 

ANOTHER Series of Waterbury watches is just out. 
The principal feature that is new is, that the dial is 
covered entire, and the hands and figures are very 
strong and plain, making it much easier to see the 
time without spectacles, or in a dark day, or by 
moonlight. We have just given four dozen of them 
a 24-hour test, and only one acted ‘“balky.’’ The 
rest all ran exactly on the dot. Now just a word in 
the way of suggestion. These watches all run right 
when hanging up. _ Before we send them out to you 
we are going to try every one, carried in the pocket 
also; but even after all this testing they will oc- 
casionally stop, like all other watches. Well, if yours 
does, don’t write a long letter about it. We send 
them to the factory to be repaired, without ever 
looking at them, and so details are of no kind of in- 
terest tous. Just say it stops, and sendit back with 
your name marked plainly on the box, and we will 
send you another. If it stopped because you drop- 
ped it, of course we expect you to say so, and to send 
along 50 cents to pay for fixing. It is because the 
Waterbury watches can be fixed so cheaply, and 
without long stories, that is placing them so much 
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ahead of all.other watches. May be this sounds a 
little like scokding, dear friends; but I don’t mean it 
so. 


the way the little fellows behave under all kinds of 
circumstances; and you know I ought to be learned 
in all possible phases of bee lore; but two or more 
pages of foolscap, written in regard to the behavior 
of a watch, does not give any new facts in natural 
history. Do you not see the difference? 





FOUL BROOD. 


FRIEND POND'S EXPERIENCE AND ADVICE IN THE 


MATTER, 


scourge of the apiary,foul brood, and much 
advice in regard to its eradication has been 
given from time, which would seem to carry the idea 


PC sec has been written in regard to that dread 
ss 


that it is quite a simple matter to perform acure. I | 
do not know, personally, whether the disease — or | 


whatever other term may be given it —is curable 
or not; but I do know, personally, that its virulence 
is such that, if allowed to proceed unchecked in a 
single colony, one season would be sufficient to con- 
taminate every colony within flight distance of the 
affected stock. So much has been written descriptive 
of the disease, the way in which it commences, and 
proceeds until a colony is totally destroyed, that I 
will occupy no space in describing it, but proceed to 
give my views as to its treatment, and my reasons 
for the same. 

In the fall of 1867 I carelessly fed two or three col- 


onies with West-India honey, without taking the | 
precaution to thorougbly boil and skim, in order to 
cleanse from all impurities; and the result was, that | 


the next season I saw those colonies affected with 
foul brood. These colonies were Italians, and one of 


them had a $20.00 queen procured of Mr. Langstroth, 


and of course I desired to save them; and in order 
80 to do, I tried all the means that at that time were 


recommended, except the correct one — total de- | 


struction. This was before salicylic acid had been 
discovered and made known, and consequently I had 
no opportunity to make use of that so-called specific. 


The result of my attempts at cure was, that every | 


colony in my apiary became diseased; and not only 
that, but every colony in the neighborhood became 


affected also; and from later results I conclude that | 


some colonies in the woods also became affected, for 
the reason that, for four or five years after, I would 
find an occasional reminder of the digease in one or 
another of my hives, in the way of a few cells of 
dead brood, and I almost made up my mind to give 
up bee-keeping entirely. 

As good luck would have it,however, the winter of 
1875, I think, proved an exceptionally cold one; and 
as I have seen no traces of foul brood since that 
time, I conclude that the colonies in the woods were 
killed off, and the spores which carry the disease 
(seeds, I presume friend Robinson would desire me 
to say) were rendered entirely innoxious by the ex- 
treme severity of the winter, as extreme cold is said 
to eradicate the disease, root, branch, and seed. My 
advice now, and until I have further light on the 
matter, is, to burn and totally destroy by fire, every 
particle of hive, frame, section, and comb, of a con- 
minated colony, and at once; and in thus advis- 
ing, I admit that, according to the best evidence we 
have, the disease is curable. My reason for this ad- 


Details of the way your bees behave are of 
value, because they give mea better knowledge of 


vice is purely on the moral ground that, in the hands 
of an experienced person, much time, trouble, and 
| an immense amount of care must be taken in order 
to eradicate every trace of the disease, as those whv 
| assume to have cured it admit that it took more 
| than one season to accomplish it. Now, if this isthe 
| case, what will be the result in the hands of an inex- 
perienced person? If a bee-keeper is the owner of 
every colony within range of his apiary, he, otf 
course, morally may do as he chooses, for noone but 
himself can be affected thereby; but has any man 
the moral right to expose his neighbors to the dan- 
ger of communicating to them any infectious. dis- 
ease? and if not, has he any more right to expose 
their bees to the danger of having foul brood com- 
municated to them? The answer is plain, and I put 
it asa purely logical proposition, that a colony of 
bees affected with foul brood will, in a short time, 
contaminate every colony within flight range; to 
cause your neighbors’ bees to become affected with 
such a dread scourge as foul brood, is a moral 
wrong; therefore he who does not at once either re- 
| move a colony so affected to a place beyond the 
reach of his neighbors’ bees, or destroy it at once, 
totally and entirely, commits a wrong, and one that, 
in some States, is punished asacrime. Policy alone 
would dictate me to destroy’an affected colony as 
soon as I found out its condition; for, as I have 
previously said, | have experimented all I wish to 
with the malady, and I wish to close every avenue 
by which it can possibly come again to my apiary. 
Foxboro, Mass., Oct., 1882. J. E. POND, JR. 








Contentions. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Ta TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
Nov. 1.—New Jersey and Eastern Convention at 
| New Brunswick, N. J. 
| Nov. 9.—Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association at Bangor. 
1883. 
| Jan. 19, 20..-Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Berlin Center, Mahoning Co., O. 


Thirty acres nine miles northeast of Des Moines, 
and 14 miles from R. R. station (Ora Laber), on C. 
and N. W. R.R., 14 mile from school and church. 
| Bearing orchard, 1'4-story house, stables, ete., all 
| fenced. Ten acres in cultivation; ten in meadow 
| and ten timber. Running water. Price, $1000.00— 
| $600.00 cash, $400.00 five years’ time, with 7 per cent 
interest; 50 stands bees, Italians and hybrids; 10 
| 





chaff hives, $8.00; 40 Simplicity, $5.(0. Iso some 
stock and tools, if desired. MILO SMITH, 
1ld Greenwood, Polk Co., lowa. 


165 Colonies of Bees For Sale. 


45 Colonies in Chaff hives, 
56 Colonies in Simplicity hives, 
26 Co‘onies in Improved Simplicity hives, 
18 Colonies in Langstroth hives, 
20 Colonies in Box hives. 


About two-thirds of my stock is pure Italian bees. 
I have a comple:e set of apiarian implements that I 
will sell cheap to et ne A buying said bees. I will 
weigh 40 Ibs. of sealed honey with each colony; price 
$8.00 per colony, in lots of ten or more, delivered on 
cars. Reasons for selling, ill health. Address 
lld W. G. CRAIG, Clearmont, Mo. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

price. 
In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to ee if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were coer | to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, [am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
Owing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those 4 especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, ee _— and much space between the 
lines, $; fore 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices se parately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required tor postage on each. 

I ntage ] Price without postage. 

12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper 

A BCof Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 

}| Cook’s New Manual** Paper 

Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 

Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revi ised, vowed 

| Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 

Langstroth on the Hive and one Beet*t 

Dzierzon Theory** 

Extracted Honey, Dadant* 

Honey as Food and Medicine 

= ‘Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 

The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 

3| An Kee Farm, Stoddard** 

| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 

| Book on Birds, Holden*................... ‘ 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases 

| Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 
10 | Five Acres too Much** 

| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 

10 | pete for Profit** 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 
| How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars. 
5 | How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardnert 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &c*.. 
1 | injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 
2 | Onion Culture* 
10 On the Road to Riches** 

| Play and Profit in my Garden*.. 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* .. 

| Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 

| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 

| Strawberry Culturist, Ful 

| Sugar Canes and their Products. 





1 
ue 
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50 
25 
15 
150 
1 40 
1 50 
1 40 
2 10 
150 
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of sugar included* 
| Ten Acres ay eo 
| Tim Bunker Pape 
| Tracy’s ‘Mother yr Her Offspring” 
H r’s Bros 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
| What, I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3 | Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** ........ Rehabs Cannan eeeaboanee 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
8 | Bible, good pean neatly bound 
| Ester Ried* 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** 
10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**.. 
4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 
‘ only, Parts. Lig Ihe and ILI. Commer, 
> 


Pal “ “ 
10 ty 
3 | New Testament in pretty igo covers... 
4 | The Christian’s Secret of a Ha Life **. 

bo “The Life of Trust” by Geo. as er** 
Walks and Words of Jesus** 
his book contains, in very large type, all the words nee 
we, Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 


a303 
rt 


" * words and music, paper 
boards 
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BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 

American Angler, Norris $5 50 

American Bird Fancier 30 

American Fruit Culturist, Thomas.. 3 76 

A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard.. 38 

American Weeds and Useful] Plants. 175 

Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book. 1 00 

Burr’s Vegetables of America 

Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50.. 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 

Bement’s — Fancier 

Canary Bird 

Cements ont Glue. 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic. 
Animals, 20 

Cotton Culture, Lyman 

Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist 

Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 
2 Vols 5 00 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boys 

Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 

Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... A 

Gregory On Cabb: 

Gregory On Squashes.... 

Gregory On Onions 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Geta Wass and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation... Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johuson’s How Crops Grow 

Klipparts Wheat Plant 

Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 

Landscape Gardening, Downing 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper 8 Friend. 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 

My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Fields 

Peach Culture, Fulton’s 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Rhododendrons, Rand 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shooting on The Wing............... bieeaetews 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The “raceme s Steel Square and its Uses,.. 
Hodgson.... Abridged 

What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.. 
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Youman’s Household Science 
Youatt on Sheep 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS =s any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
the some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
sai &. Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found. 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for ag og (will hold o—- ban one 
— aS letterec, free by mail for 50, 60 d 75e, 
to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
=y Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. »1. B ‘ Ohio, 
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Sections: $4.50 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 
and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the ** MM. & FF.” Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and handling bees at all seasons. We have I. 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides 


MOVABLE at an additional cost of lic per side. 
We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot 
here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, - - IN. We 
1-12d 


Early alan Crnrad ‘eens | 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
8 ialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. ddress 
1tfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


! SEE! 


the Bee-Keoper’s Exchange 


Alive, progressive monthly, edited by practical 
bee-keepers, and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best interests by securing a copy 


Per 1000 











before you order. - Address 
4tfd HOUCK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 


of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage as beginning — 1882. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every number, 

" A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





BEES FOR SALE! 


One-half of my stock, pure Italians; the rest 
mixed. They have from 30 to 60 lbs. of honey to col- 
ony —an average of 40 lbs. Will sell in lots of 10, at 
$5.00 per colony; 1 to 5, $6.00; from 12 co 16, $4.75 per 
colony. Or I will trade for first-class jewelry. Safe 
arrival guaranteed, and money refunded if bees 
don’t come up to advertisement. Iam a partner of 
my father, W. P. Henderson. For other particulars 
and circulars, address R.M. HENDERSON, 

Apiarist and Farm Gardener, 
10-lid Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 


To be used upon a common cook-stove. Capacity, 
three to five bushels perday. Price complete, $10.00. 
In the fiat, partly put together, $6.00. A few agents 
wanted for the sale of this Evaporator. For partic- 
ulars, address JOHN H. MARTIN, 

2d Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


WITH 


SUPPLY DEALERS, 


For next year’s stock of Bee-hives and fixtures. 
We are securing new machinery, and buildings, and 








| better facilities in every way to manufacture exten- 


sively. Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
job lots of hives, sections,etc. We will make spe- 
cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
other styles, if unpatented, and ordered in consider- 
able quantities. Let us know the kind and probable 
quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well as 
any other information you may deem necessary, an‘ 
we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


satisfactory. 
s.Cc. & J. P. WATTS, 
10tfd LUMBER CITY, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 
B™s7., SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 

btfd Toledo, Ohio. 
FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








! 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


ROOT’S AND DUNHAN’S FOUNDATION. 


Italian queens a specialty; no Cyprians or other 
races of bees in my apiary, or in the neighborhood. 
All my queens are bred from imported mothers of 
my own importations. P. L. VIALLON, 
9tfd Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, Crincrnnartyi, O. 
P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for “Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ ; ltfd 


C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
9tfd Cc. OLM, Fond pu LAC, WIs. 





